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Chief — Or No Chief? 


AYBE, in the interests of intra-Service ur ification, we shouldn't talk about this, but to 
many Army men keep on discussing it for The Journat not to bring it up. We wil! stat 
our topic two ways, to satisfy all parties to the argument—an argument which hasn't let up much ir 


the seven years since it began: 
Why shouldn't we have a Chief of Infantry? 
Why should we have a Chief of Infantry? 
If they like, artillerymen and cavalrymen who read this can add their branches, too. 


[here are certainly arguments against it. The same ones that caused the abolition of the Chic 
of Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery and Coast Artillery early in 1942. 


, 


A Chief of combat arm could indeed be a thorn in the flesh of the General Staff and the high 
command. He could fight terrific and stubborn battles for his branch. He could fight for its rights 
against all comers, including the other Chiefs. And although he commanded nothing beyond his 
office and his branch School and Board, if he were doughty—and most Chiefs of Infantry were, at 
least—he could make his influence felt to the rear rank of the last squad of the outfit at the most 
remote spot where Infantry was stationed. 


A Chief of branch (not ours) could even carry on a desperate rear-guard action for years on 
behalf of the horse. 


'he Chief's office may not have been in the direct channels as established by the chart of Arm 
organization. But many a time he could forcibly get into those channels or cut across them, or 
even block them—when it came to a matter affecting the prestige, the welfare, the efficiency of the 
Infantry as a whole, or the individual Infantryman. 


And he could hang interminably onto staff papers sent to him for concurrence, and carry them 
personally from staff office to staff office in the War Department, or into some other Chief's ofkice, 
and ask (or yell) “Just what in the hell are you trying to do to the Infantry?” 


Sure, the Chief of Infantry could make trouble through insistence and delay. He was an in 
fluential flesh-and-blood symbol of his branch who practically demanded satisfaction with even 
thing that went on affecting his branch, and nearly everything did. 


“YENERALS Marshall and McNarney were in all probability right when, somewhat in despera 
tion, we imagine, they killed off the four combat branch chiefs in 1942 and set up Army 
Ground Forces, and lumped the combat branches together. The war was probably fought a good 
deal faster without those semidetached echelons, the Chiefs’ offices—or without them as they had 
previously functioned. But The Journat knows for a fact that during the whole seven years since 
then a sizable part of the Infantry has kept right on wishing there were a Chief of Infantry. And 
if it were a voting matter today, we would gamble that a big majority of Infantrymen would vote to 
have a Chief in Washington. And so, we believe, would the other combat arms. 


It isn’t a voting matter and it shouldn't be. But it seems to us at least worth careful examina 
tion—worth study of the reasons why a Chief of Infantry is thought desirable by so many who re 
member what the Chiefs did stand for and what they accomplished constructively when we had 
them. The Chiefs may have sometimes fostered branch consciousness to the point of developing 
a fierce non-cooperation. But they also—the good ones—stood for some fine, human and useful 
concepts. 


BOVE ALL, we believe, the Chief of Infantry was looked upon as a friend at court, a high 
ranking representative of his branch at the fount of command—a Daddy, if you like, of his 
branch. He and those who assisted him encouraged the Infantryman in his career, did their best 
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to give the Infantry officer a fair chance at the more favorable assignments, kept a special eye on 
those who gave promise of high staff and command ability, welcomed informal letters from all off- 
cers of Infantry, and welcomed them personally—their doors were open—whenever they came 


through Washington. 


lhe Chief not only fathered his big family—there were almost 4,000 Regular Infantry officers 
before the war. He also helped each Infantry unit preserve its own traditions and those of the In 
fantry as a whole. And as the age of mechanical warfare came, he, especially, sought to prevent 
an unthinking acceptance of the dangerous hope that wars could be won with machines and a 
minimum of men. 


There were, of course, conservative Chiefs and Chiefs who looked forward, just as conservative 
and modern-minded men occupied other high offices. But that cannot be blamed on the position of 
Chief itself. And on the whole they did a job between the Wars, a job that seemed to need doing 
-which Infantrymen everywhere appreciated and felt was necessary. 


It might be thought that those Infantrymen who come out today with the thought “We ought 
to have a Chief,” are limited entirely to those of sufficient service to remember when we did have 
a Chief of Infantry. But we have strong doubts of this. Too many junior officers have heard the 
matter discussed not to have an opinion on it. And too many juniors know how enthusiastic the 
average officer is about having a Chief when he has one—officers of such branches as the Engineers, 
the Ordnance, and all the other arms and services that do have a Chief of branch. 


E are not saying that the functions once carried out by the Chief of Infantry are not now 
performed ably and well by Army Field Forces and the Career Management Branch of the 
Personnel and Administrative Division, General Staff, U.S. Army. That is not our point. 


The point is simply that a lot of Infantrymen would like to have a “Chief’—perhaps not a 
Chief in the old sense, but at least somethin’ on the order of a three-star spokesman for the Infan- 
try at the place where the Army is run: They will agree, we believe, that he doesn’t need to be a 
“Chief” by title, if that word is too full of unfavorable memories and overinfluential connotations. 
He could be called Inspector of Infantry, Infantry Representative, Head of the Office of Infantry, 
Infantry General, or any other suitable title. But as long as numerous other branches have 
“Chiefs,” that word would seem to be the best one. 


E have a branch called the Infantry. It is the fighting man’s arm of the Service. It by far 

the largest branch. Its record, its traditions are the proudest of all. It once had a purely 
branch representative of high rank at the spot where things happen that affect the Infantry and the 
Army. It does not have one now—and he is missed by many. 


There are reasons against—and reasons for. In our opinion, the favorable reasons deservé more 
study—from the viewpoint of Infantry morale, esprit, and prestige, than they have been given. 


It is an unquestionable fact that the Army continues to be highly conscious of branch, and we 
are all for that so long as we are to keep on having separate branches. The Journat will still argue 
for its own idea that all ground combat troops should have the Infantry name, with the Infantry 
embracing what it does today, and the other presently separate combat arms called Infantry- 
Artillery, Infantry-Armor, Infantry-Chemical and so on. Which is one way of creating a single 
combat branch as distinguished from the Service troops. 


But with separate combat branches existing, we believe in fostering pride of branch within the 
framework of the big ground combat team. And it might well be studied again whether some kind 
of Chief or ranking representative is not desirable. The many who would like to have a Chief of 
Infantry deserve a clear and thorough explanation of why a Chief is not desirable—if he isn’t. 
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In MAY, 1944, MERRILL S MARAUDERS 
was a little infantry outfit with a big 
reputation. Little more than three 


months later, the Marauders’ fame was 
tarnished. What had the Burmese jungle 
done to the Marauders and its once shiny 
reputation? 

Official reports from American head 
quarters in India told how the 5307th 
Composite Unit (Provisional), as the 
Marauders were officially designated, had 
lost its morale and had been precipitously 
withdrawn from the battle while leading 
the assault on Myitkyina. Since then 
there has been a strong temptation to 
give the story of the unhappy 5307th a 
quiet and decent burial. 

However, Merrill’s Marauders exhib 
ited so many unusual characteristics that 
any light thrown on their experience may 

cast a shadow considerably larger than 
the regiment's actual size. An analysis 





JAMES H. STONE, now an instructor in his- 
tory at Stanford University, served four 
years in the Army as an enlisted man and 
Medical Administrative Corps officer. He 
was Medical Historian in the India- 
Burma Theater in 1945-46. He gathered 
material for narrative histories of medical 
operations in the theaters, wrote several 
historical reports and supervised prepa- 
ration of others. He used some of this 
data in preparing the present article. Dr. 
Stone is a graduate of Stanford and won 
his Ph.D., at Yale University in 1947 
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In the end it was the amoebas, bacteria, rickettsiae, 
rather than the Japanese that laid low the Marauders. ¢ 


to the collapse was the debilitating effect 











and viruses 
ontributing 


of the jungle and the tac 


tical use of the Marauders in static positions. 


in the 5307th 
may be more useful than respectful si 
lence or disrespectful condemnation.’ 


of the causes of failure 


unusual features of 
It was 
entirely a volunteer regiment. The pe 
culiarly independent psychology of the 


First among the 
the 5307th was its composition. 


volunteer force in part gove *rned the op 
erations of the 5307th. 

Second, 5307th 
Regiment was the only American Infan 
try unit fighting in a theater of opera 
tions larger than the United States. The 
China-Burma-India Theater was far 


for six months the 


*Data for this study came from documents in 
the files of Theater Headquarters, C.B.I.; His- 
torical Division, Special Staff, Department of 


the Army; Office of The Surgeon General; and 
from correspondence and conversations with 
eyewitnesses. Aferrill's Marauders (War De- 


partment, 1946) is excellent on organizational 
ind tactical matters 


list most ot 


Yet the maintenance of 


down the priority during 


World War II. 
war-weary and hesitant China as an ac 
tive ally depended upon American in 
Asia 
American Infantry 
actively carrying the war to the enemy 


tentions and actions in Southeast 


Even a regiment of 
could exert enormous psy hologic al pres 
sure in favor of the 

Third, the 
in long range penetration tactics in jun 
gle and mountain terrain. The 
the South Pacific had ac 
quainted our Infantry with jungle war 


Allied cause. 
Marauders were pioneers 
cam 
paigns in 


tare, but earlier patrol actions, flanking 
maneuvers, and 
fell short of the scale of operations be 
hind the enemy’s lines which the Ma 


communications raids 


rauders carried out. 
Fourth, the Marauders’ offensive pro 
vided an early instance of the use of air 


By James H. Stone 
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craft to supply and support a prolo: 
infantry operation. The mountai) 
jungle of North Burma was with, 
network of roads and the Mara: 
made little use of motor vehicles. T}. i; 
supplies were free-dropped or parachy ‘ed 
to them from cargo planes. Everyt! 
the Marauders needed, from blood plas 
ma to two 75mm howitzers, came by 
Finally, the Marauders exemplified 
infantry in its basic form—foot troops 
While modern aircraft lifted sup} 
from the base depots to the combat zone, 
the 5307th traveled and fought on foo 
The mule skinner came into his own. 
since supplies had to be moved in the 
combat zone without trucks. Before the 
end of the campaign the Marauders had 
marched over 500 miles on slippery, 
vine-choked, leech-ridden jungle trails. 


Formation of the Marauders 
The 5307th Regiment was organized 


as a result of decisions made in August, 
1943, by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
Originally the American regiment was to 
join British Imperial troops under Briga 
dier Orde Wingate, the colorful leader 
of a successful penetration operation 
early in 1943. The combined effort was 
to be a part of a general overland and 
amphibious offensive to recapture Bur 
ma. After a number of plans had been 
made and discarded, however, the 5307th 
was placed directly under General Jo- 
seph Stilwell, who was to use it in a drive 
from upper Assam Province, India, into 
northern Burma. The British were to 
disrupt Japanese communications with a 
glider-borne task force, and the Chinese 
assumed responsibility for an advance 
from Yunnan Province, China, into 
northeastern Burma. 

In September, 1943, the War Depart 
ment issued a call for 3,000 officers and 
men in a “high state of physical rugged 
ness and stamina.” The necessary num- 
ber responded from units of the Army 
Ground Forces, the Caribbean Defense 
Command, and the South and Southwest 
Pacific Theaters. The men reached India 
on November 1, 1943, and encamped 
at Deogargh, in Bengal Province. Briga- 
dier General Frank D. Merrill was 
placed in command. 

For the next two months the regiment 
followed an intensive training program. 
Almost immediately, however, a third of 
the unit dropped out for a month to be 
treated for malaria. Most of these men 
were in the 3d Battalion and were vet 
erans of the malaria-ridden campaigns in 
the Southwest Pacific islands. 

The Theater malaria control officer 
Major F. A. Mantz, M.C., who hast'y 


surveyed the regiment, found that the 
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nfection was so high in the 3d 
» that he could not recommend 
nent of the unit in combat. But 
bsence of replacements he ad 
tting the entire battalion on a 
course of treatment for malaria. 
his was done the men lost out 
ons of malaria, but not the infec- 
hich was checked but not cured 
rine. The battalion also lost pre- 
training time and physical condi 


the end of January, 1944, the regi 
seemed ready for action. General 


St | ordered it to an assembly area at 
N yen, Burma, immediately behind 
the fighting front established by two 
\merican-trained Chinese divisions. In 
t months of 1943 the Chinese had 

sone into action in the Hukawng Valley, 
after considerable hesitation they 

had driven back the Japanese outposts. 
Thereafter their mission was to advance 
southward on an unimproved prewat 
id, the projected route of the famed 
Stilwell Road which was to reopen land 


mmunications to besieged China.‘ 


Into Action 


\t best the Chinese had a difficult as 
onment. The Japanese garrisons were 
prepared, with the 18th Division, 
veteran of the Singapore campaign, hold 
the northern valleys. In spite of 
ne an training and equipment, the 
fighting caliber of the Chinese was 
doubtful. Very few people except Stil- 
well himself thought the Chinese would 
ibandon their habitual defensive attitude 

. sustain a prolonged offensive. 

o help the Chinese, Stilwell placed 
a rican line and technical officers with 
division headquarters, where they acted 

an advisory capacity. American signal 
teams prov ided radio communications, 
ind American portable surgical and field 
hospitals supplied large part of the 
medical support. When the campaign 
started, Stilwell had one more American 
element to add—the 5307th Regiment. 
lt joined the force in the first week of 
February after marching down the Stil- 
well Road, shaking the “kinks out of its 
system of air supply, and putting the 
hnishing touches on its physical fitness 


ind training program. 


‘Captain James S. T. Hopkins, M.C., 3d Bat- 

n Surgeon, reported, in addition, the pres- 

ence of men with chronic backaches, hernia, 

gastritis, bronchitis, and psychoneuroses, as well 
as recurrent malaria. 

“By January, 1944, American Engineer troops 
had built a road from Ledo, India, to Shing- 
Dwiyang, Burma. Thereafter they worked be- 
hind the advancing combat line, resurveying and 
reconstructing the prewar road until it was 
linked to the old Burma Road, southeast of 
hamo, Burma. 
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On the eve of the March. Late in February, 1944, the Marauders went into action 
Here a group of them busily clean their rifles, probably for the benefit of the Signal 
Corps photographer. 


From the last week of February, 1944, 
until the beginning of June, the 5307th 
Regiment was in action continuously. It 
fought in the hills and jungles of north 
ern Burma as a long-range penetration 
force, operating behind the enemy's lines 
to strike his prepared positions in the rear 
and on the flanks. The Marauders’ as 
saults were coordinated with Chinese 
movements down the single combat road 
so that the enemy could be pinched 
between the frontal attacks of the Chi 
nese and the road blocks established by 
the Marauders. 

For purposes of analysis, the continu 
ous maneuvers of the 5307th mz ry be 
divided into three phases: 

‘1) Long-range penetration and road- 
block actions at Walawbum, Shaduzup, 
and Inkangahtawng (February 24 to 
March 28, 1944) 

) Defense of the force of Nhpum 
Ga (March 28 to April 9, 1944), fol 
lowed by two weeks of rest. 

(3) The Myitkyina operation (April 

28 to June 3, 1944). 

The long-range penetration phase of 
the Marauders’ campaign began on Feb 
ruary 24, 1944, when the regiment 
moved out on jungle trails to establish a 
road block at Walawbum. Its mission 
was to prevent the movement of supplies 
and reinforcements to enemy positions 
opposing the Chinese at Maingkwan. 
Steady marching brought the 5307th into 
position on March 3 , and for the next 


three days the regiment was heavily en 
gaged by the Japanese as they pulled 
back from the Chinese advance. Ameri 
can casualties, however, were relatively 
light. 

[Three days of rest intervened before 
the 5307th resumed the penetration ma 
neuver. Enemy opposition on the trails 
and extremely difficult jungle terrain 
prolonged the next two-week, 50-mile 
march to Shaduzup and Inkangahtawng 
The Ist Battalion reached Shaduzup 
late, so that its strike followed, rather 
than accompanied, the road-block action 
farther south at Inkangahtawng. This 
unforeseen defect in timing allowed the 
Japanese to concentrate their forces more 
readily against the Marauders. Com 
pared with the Walawbum operations, 
all three battalions were under greater 
pressure both on the approach march and 
in the road-block engagements. More 
over, when the regiment abandoned its 
partly successful road blocks, it found 
itself in an awkward tactical situation 


On the Defensive 


Late in March, while the regiment 
was at Shaduzup and Inkangahtawng, 
a strong Japanese force moved north 
ward to outflank the Chinese advance in 
the Mogaung Valley. This force entered 
the area of Marauder operations, threat- 
ening to cut off the regiment's line of 
retreat as well as to turn the Chinese 
left flank. Stilwell ordered the 2d and 
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3d Battalions, 5307th, to abandon their 
penetration maneuver and stop the flank 
The Ist Battalion, then 
still at Shaduzup, was ordered to rejoin 


ing enemy force 


the regiment by forced marches. 


Second Phase 


In the second phase of their « ampaign, 
the Marauders thus shifted from pene 
On March 


28, after a final day’s march under enemy 


tration to defensive action. 


artillery fire, the 2d Battalion dug in on 
a hilltop at the abandoned native village 
of Nhpum Ga. The 3d Battalion estab 
lished a perimeter five miles farther 
north, where a clearing could be used as 
a liaison plane landing strip. A single 
trail connected the two battalions. 

In two days the Japanese surrounded 
The 2d 


Battalion lost its only source of running 


the perimeter at Nhpum Ga. 


water. Thereafter it drank stagnant wate: 
collected in swampy depressions in the 
perimeter \ strong Japanese party also 
losed the trail between the 2d and 3d 
Battalions For the next ten days the 2d 
Battalion was almost continuously under 
fire, while the 3d Battalion launched 
daily, but fruitless, attacks to reopen the 


No wounded 


could be evacuated from 2d Battalion. 


line of communications 


Supplies had to be dropped in by cargo 
planes 

Not until Ist Battalion reached the 
irea on April 7 was an attack mounted 
which was strong enough to relieve the 
2d Battalion. Easter Sunday, April 9 
saw the end of the siege and the retreat 
of the Japanese flanking force. By re 
pelling the Japanese, the Marauders 
accomplished the defensive mission of 
the second phase, but-only at a cost, in 
killed and wounded, of almost half the 
2d Battalion. 


regiment were 


\n equal number in the 

exhausted and _ sick 
enough to require treatment in a tem 
porary field hospital set up in the perim 
eter of the 5307th 


Reorganization 


Between April 9 and April 28, while 
carrying out only routine patrol opera 
tions, the regiment was reorganized to 
undertake its third and last mission, the 
Myitkyina operation. Three hundred 
Kachin ) guerrillas reinforced the 
2d Battalion. Two Chinese regiments, 
the 150th and the 88th, were brought in 


native 


and combined with the Ist and 3d Bat 
talions, respectively. On April 28 the 
5307th Composite Unit 
as the resultant organization was desig 
nated, started for Myitkyina 

Che 65-mile march to this key Japa- 
nese stronghold in northern Burma led 
over a little-used jungle trail across the 


Provisional ), 


Kumon Range of mountains. Monsoon 
rains started, making the steep trails 
virtually impassable even for sure-footed 
mules. Near Myitkyina the 3d Battalion 
and the 88th Regiment encountered 
Japanese outposts, which they engaged 
to divert attention from the advance of 
the rest of the 5307th. After nearly three 
weeks of difficult marching, the Ist Bat- 
talion attacked and overwhelmed the 
Japanese at Myitkyina airfield on May 
17, and began exploratory attacks on the 
town the following day. The rest of the 
5307th, marching at all possible speed, 
closed in on the area. 


Signs of Exhaustion 


\s the battle began and additional 
Chinese units were flown to Myitkyina, 
the original 5307th was assigned the mis 
sion of blocking lines of enemy approach 
to the town. It became immediately ap 


parent, however, that the Marauders 
could not carry out their road-block as 
signment. Enemy reinforcements filtered 
in rapidly. By May 26 the Japanese 
drove in the Marauders and uncovered 
the main avenues of communication in 
\ttempts by the 5307th to 
retake the roads failed completely, and 


by the end of the month the regiment 


the area. 


was almost entirely out of action. 
\ sign of the physical and mental con 
dition of the Marauders was the mount 


ing number of sick men who reported to 
the aid posts for evacuation. By May 25 





A younger Stilwell? This is not General 
Stilwell but Brigadier General Frank D. 
Merrill, the boss of the Marauders. The 
resemblance is striking. General Merrill 
died in 1948 at the age of 44 at Walter 
Reed General Hospital, a victim of the 
Burmese jungle and its diseases. 





from 75 to 100 patients were bein 
to the rear each day. Three da 
Stilwell’s headquarters, announ< 
dissatisfaction with the evacuatioy: rate 
ordered the 5307th to hold dow the 
movement of evacuees, a policy c.irried 
out after June 1 by Headquarters \{yjs 
kyina Task Force. Malaria cases and 
cases of “battle fatigue” were closely 
scrutinized. Medical officers were o; 
dered to treat malaria in the field and »: 
send “tired men” back to the line for ad 
ministrative rather than medical di posi 
tion. Colonel Robert P. Williams, \1.C 
the Theater Surgeon, and others late; 
reported that commanders at Myitkyina 
in some instances intervened personally 


wn 


later 


5 Us 


to delay the evacuation of men under 
medical observation. 

Stilwell’s headquarters also atte mpter 
to bolster the crippled American force by 
bringing back to Myitkyina all Maraud 
ers then in the base area. These ind 
viduals were in or recently out of 
base hospitals.* Those still in hospital 
were left alone, but the rest, convalescing 
in a casual camp, were flown to Myit 
kyina. About 400 such men wer 
turned to the line, although at least te: 
per cent were immediately sent back « 
the base for further medical attentior 
Those who stayed at Myitkyina were 
little use because of their poor physica 
condition and their resentment at being 
returned to the line before they we 
physically fit. 


Shattered Morale 


[he measures taken to halt evacuation 
and to reinforce the 5307th had little 
success. Stilwell himself later deplored 
the excessive zeal of his subordinates, 
and a report of the Theater Inspector 
General referred to the action taken | 
bolster the 5307th as a “misunderstand 
ing” of Stilwell’s intentions. The Ma 
rauders had lost their morale. Further 
pressure on them merely increased their 
demoralization. 

By June 3 the entire regiment had 
been evacuated to the base, where it went 
into medical installations for treatment 
and rest. Thus ended ingloriously ¢! 
third phase of the Marauders’ campaign 
Some of the men were later assigned t 
a new American infantry unit, the 5332« 
Brigade, which finished the Second Bu 


‘C.B.1. was short of hospitals, and those | 
ceiving combat casualties were extremely 
crowded. For a time it was necessary to dis 
patients almost as soon as they no longer neede 
daily treatment. Such individuals were sen' 
as convalescents, and their commanders wet 
advised that they were not yet ready for duty 
Medical reconditioning facilities, which s 
have received such men, were not then assignc 
to C.B.1., although they had been asked 
peatedly by medical authorities. 
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Jungle trail. A column of Marauders plods through the jungle toward Walawbum. 


Campaign, but on the whole the 
7th was lost to the CBI Theater. 


What Happened? And Why? 


In analyzing the effects of the cam 
paign upon the 5307th Regiment, three 
jor factors deserve attention. The first 
the mode of employment of this key 
unit in the Second Burma Campaign. 
Second, the conditions under which the 
Marauders operated may be examined 
for deleterious consequences. Third, th« 
elationship between sickness and in 
effectiveness may be associated with the 
tilure of the Marauders to complete 

r mission. 

In terms of combat effectiveness, the 
307th Regiment contributed most to the 

n advance by penetrating the Japa 
nese lines, interrupting communications. 
| softening up enemy positions. It was 
this role which the Marauders pet 
rmed during the first phase of the 
impaign. During the second phase the 
\larauders stopped a Japanese flanking 
rce, but the consequent loss in their 
ipacity to resume penetration operations 
mately reduced the over-all value of 
le regiment. 

In terms of effect upon the 5307th 
‘sell, penetration c, 
lucing a mounting number of casualties, 
n the main contributed little to the Ma 
rauders collapse. The regiment lost ap 
proximately 250 men in accomplishing 
the Walawbum operation. Of these, on! 

vht were killed and 37 were wounded 


Thi 


erations, though pro 


est were evacuated because they 
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were ill or exhausted. A similar number 
of casualties occurred in the Shaduzup 
Inkangahtawng strike. At that rate, o1 
slightly higher as the troops became mor« 
tired and the enemy shifted to meet the 
flanking attacks, the 5307th could have 
continued its operations for a consider 
able length of time. 


Deterioration on Defense 


+ In contrast, the shift of the Marauders 
from mobile penetration maneuvers to 
static defensive combat at Nhpum Ga 
| he 2d Bat 
talion was cut in half, and the remaining 
men were stunned mentally and ex 
hausted physically. The Ist Battalion 
was thoroughly exhausted by forced 
marches when it reached Nhpum Ga, 


seriously hurt the regiment 


and the 3d Battalion was depleted by its 
daily attacks upon the Japanese who sur 
rounded the 2d Battalion. For the regi 
ment as a whole the eleven days of fight 
ing at Nhpum Ga produced more losses 
than the preceding six weeks. 

The change at Myitkyina from pene 
tration to stabilized operations had a 
subtle but even more damaging effect on 
Although they 
were not pinned down as they had been 
at Nhpum Gea, the tactical situation at 


the Marauders’ morale. 


Myitkyina provided an obvious contrast 
to the earlier penetration maneuvers. Psy 
chologically this volunteer force thought 
of itself as a hard-hitting, fast-movine 
task force, effective in provoking disorder 
among the enemy, but ill-prepared for a 
sustained engagement. The experience 


at Nhpum Ga bore out this attitude, 
which, moreover, had been deliberately 
encouraged to bring the regiment to its 
highest peak of combat effectiveness 

\t Myitkyina, however, it was incor 
porated into the general force defending 
the airfield and attacking the city. The 
failure of the Chinese to accomplish any 
thing significant in the attack and the 
growing peril of the Allied position em 
phasized the difference between the Ma 
rauders’ hit-and-run tactics and_ the 
lower progress of a sustained offensive 
[heir attitude was that of a speedy 
broke n held called 


upon repeatedly to buck the center of the 


runner suddenly 
line in place of a fullback 

The ability to adjust readily to neces 
sary changes of assignment is the mar] 
of a good soldier or a good outht No 
criticism of command is implied in the 
observation that the immobilization of 


the Marauders at Nhpum Ga and at 


Among the reasons given for u ft M 
rauders at Myitkyina was the desperate situation 
which arose when enemy reinforcements reached 
t area Commanders felt every man was 
needed to prevent annihilation of the Myitkyina 
Task Force. General Haydon L. Boatner, who 


ommanded it, also pointed out later that Stil 


well had Chinese and British troops under his 
command. Any appearance that the American 
Infantry was being spared might have caused 


serious pt litical consequences, since neither the 
British nor the Chinese were enthusiastic about 
the campaign. An investigation by the CBI 
Inspector General upheld the command decision 


to use the Marauders at Myitkyina, noting only 


that certain officers had apparently misled the 
men into believing that they would automati 
cally be relieved from action after they had led 


he Chinese to Myitkvina 
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Myitkyina was a major factor in the final 
coll: apse of the unit. The regiment never 
recovered fully from the punishment it 
took at Nhpum Ga. Later it was physi- 
cally and psychologically unable to carry 
out sustained offensive action at Myit- 
kyina. 

he second principal cause of the Ma- 
rauders’ failure arose from the conditions 
under which the regiment maneuvered 
and fought. To begin with it covered 
over 500 miles of wretched trails, at times 
chopping through the jungle to conceal 
its movements or to flank Japanese trail 
blocks. During the approach march to 
Myitkyina the weather became extremely 
hot and humid. The trails were soaked 
by monsoon rains, so that enormous ex- 
ertion was required to negotiate even a 
few yards in the rugged Kumon Range. 
Only 1,300 men out of the regiment 
reached Myitkyina. 

During the campaign the men lost an 
average of thirty-five pounds in weight. 
They subsisted on packaged dry food, 
principally K rations. Medical officers 
later thought they detected tendencies 
toward vitamin deficiency in the unit, 
but the main difficulty with the diet was 
its monotony and its inability to main 
tain the vigor of the men in an unusually 
strenuous situation. 

Continuous action in the field, often 
during wet weather and without proper 
bathing facilities or changes of clothing, 
brought on skin diseases. Small scratches 
easily became infected. Leech and insect 
bites often opened into large, slow 
healing skin ulcers. Discomfort and in 
terruption of sleep added to the fatigue 
and demoralization of the troops. 

There is every indication that during 
the first phase of the campaign, and even 
during the second, these irritating and 
debilitating factors were borne fairly 
stoically. The steady marching, uncom- 
fortable living conditions, 
insecurity, 


isolation and 
and physical fatigue were 
overcome by the sense of accomplish: 
ment during the strikes at the Japanese 
lines of communications. Their cumula 
tive effect, however, was noticeable. 

By the time the Marauders reached 
Myitkyina, cut in half by their tactical 
operations, exhaustion, and disease, the 
regimental surgeon, Major Melvin 
Schudmak, M.C., reported that they 
were no longer fit for combat. In short, 
jungle operations affected the Marauders 
in Burma as they affected troops else 
where: the accumulating effects of hos 
tile terrain, isolation, and physical irrita 
tion by pests and by climatic conditions 
may produce a limit beyond which a unit 
cannot successfully operate without re 


lief. 
10 


Finally, the effect of disease must be 
estimated to complete the analysis of the 
Marauders’ collapse. The significance 
of this factor may be noted in the follow- 
ing figures. Before the campaign started, 
Stilwell’s staff estimated that eighty-five 
per cent of the 5307th would be lost 
before it finished its missions. The break- 
down of this estimate was thirty-five per 
cent killed and wounded, and fifty per 
cent evacuated with disease. When the 
statistics for actual casualties were com- 
puted, however, it was found that the 
Marauders lost only fourteen per cent 
killed and wounded but sixty-six per cent 
to disease. Killed, wounded, and missing 
accounted for 424 Marauders. Amoebic 
dysentery, scrub typhus, malaria, psycho- 
neuroses, and miscellaneous diseases 
withdrew 1,970 men from the regiment, 
and actually affected most of the rest. A 
brief examination of the medical record 
of the regiment will suggest the hazards 
of operations for troops in the Marauders’ 
situation.® 


Malaria and Dysentery 


Malaria, it will be recalled, was al- 
ready established in the regiment before 
the campaign began. It was suppressed 
rather than eliminated by the daily use 
of atabrine by the men. Available data 
indicate that during the first and second 
phases of the campaign the men observed 
atabrine discipline fairly faithfully. With 
the end of the battle of Nhpum Ga and 
the beginning of the Myitkyina opera 
tion, however, atabrine discipline de- 
teriorated very rapidly. By the time the 
regiment reached Myitkyina frank cases 
of the disease were increasingly numer- 
ous. 

Because the suppression of malaria by 
atabrine was a matter of discipline, com- 
manders attempted to force the regiment 
back into line by stopping the evacua- 
tion of malaria patients. Somewhat 
earlier such Spartan tactics might have 
been effective. By the time the troops 
reached Myitkyina, however, a good 
many feared malaria less than they de- 





"The following table represents the incidence 
of disease among the Marauders when they were 
evacuated from Myitkyina. Although it differs 
very slightly from the disease statistics published 
officially, it provides a more exact breakdown 
of the causative factors in illness. 

Gastrointestinal (including amoebic dys- 


RE ea oe Sy 616 
EE So eee es 516 
Upper respiratory infections ........... 301 
Exhaustion syndromes ................ 135 
eT SA eee . 93 
RIN OOUEE. . oc scab aweu ewes 109 
Neuropsychiatric cases ............+.. 42 
Skin disorders (as primary diagnosis, 

only) . Siece ate eeeerne 31 
SNR oe ic5 stirs as ccbiod ath 65 

EPG cose ives vaebeda pease al 1908 

















sired to withdraw from combat. T) ¢ dis. 
ease broke through in startling P Opor. 
tions, so that probably the majo: ty of 
men in the regiment were more ( — les 
affected by it. 

It should be here noted that inf: ction 
with malaria was difficult to avoid ¢ iring 
the campaign. Burma was full of the 
disease. The men were in the open a 
night, and the slightest carelessness «bout 
using insect repellents, protective cloth- 
ing, and netting meant almost certain 
exposure to infection. During the actual 
campaign, however, malaria could have 
been suppressed as long as morale was 
high. 

Malaria, common as it was, was not 
the only serious cause of illness among 
the Marauders. Amoebic dysentery ac 
tually was the most frequent ‘diagnosis to 
appear on the medical records of the men 
evacuated from Myitkyina. Many men 
had both malaria and dysentery, as well 
as minor ailments, such as skin ulcers. 
The organisms causing amoebic dysen- 
tery were common in northern Burma. 
It could safely be assumed that all the 
water found in the field was contami 
nated. 

Ordinary methods of water chlorina- 
tion, whether in bulk or by individual 
soldiers, were ineffective against the or- 
ganisms of amoebic dysentery when these 
were in the peculiarly resistant form ot 
cysts. Use of fire to boil water was often 
impossible because of the necessity for 
concealment. Lacking any certain meth 
od of disinfecting the water by standard 
chlorination procedures then in use, the 
Marauders were an easy prey to the 
amoeba causing dysentery. Exhaustion 
an inadequate diet, and impure water 
helped to cause other gastric disorders 
as well. 


Scrub Typhus 


A third disease, not high statistically 
but very important psychologically, was 
scrub typhus. Infection by the organism 

causing the disease occurred through 
the medium of certain varieties of mites 
which could scarcely be noticed by the 
eye and whose bite was usually never 
felt. Almost nothing was known about 
the habitat of the mites, other than their 
presence in the area where the Maraud 
ers operated. Little more was known 
about methods of protecting the men 
from the mites, although medical officers 
later found that adequate use of the in 
sect repellent, dimethyl phthallate, pr 
vided an effective barrier. No immuniz 
ing agent had been discovered to protect 
the troops from the disease itself. 

For this reason scrub typhus took on 
an air of mystery which added greatly © 
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Chow. The Marauders were at the end of one of the war's longest supply lines. This shot was made early in March, 1944 


ts psychological effect. Clinically it was 
in extremely serious disease, with a high 
rate of mortality when it appeared in 
exhausted men and was not immediately 


treated. Nearly 150 cases of scrub typhus 


ppeared in the regiment—a moderate 
number compared to the malaria, but 
everal times as dangerous and frighten 
ng to the troops. 

Finally, miscellaneous fevers, respira- 
tory diseases, skin diseases, and mental 
reakdowns accounted for a large num 
ber of men. Of the latter, battle fatigue 
id various other psychoneuroses were 
the most common forms. Significantly 
the greater part of these cases appeared 
ter the battle of Nhpum Ga and at the 
battle of Myitkyina.’ 

\ltogether the disease rates among the 
Marauders were strikingly high. The 
nost alarming feature was the fact that, 

nsidering the conditions under which 
the Marauders campaigned, and the limi- 
tations of medical knowledge and sani 
ry precautions, a great many of the in 
tections were unavoidable. Better use of 
nsect repellent: undoubtedly could have 


However, at Myitkyina, in spite of de- 
niorating morale, the Marauders had better 
vealth than two American combat engi- 
neer battalions which were hastily taken off 
work on the Stilwell Road and put into the 


nes 


b] 
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reduced malaria and scrub typhus, al 
though in the latter disease the value of 
dimethyl phthallate was not clearly rec 
ognized until after the Marauders were 
qut of the jungle. Boiling water or 
using complex water filters to prevent 
amoebic dysentery were seldom practical 
measures. Careful selection of camp 
sites to avoid specific types of terrain was 
impossible in preventing scrub typhus, 
since even epidemiologists did not know 
which areas were unsafe. Chronic fatigue 
and malnutrition, wet and dirty clothing, 
insect bites, scratches which became in 
fected, and various diseases were almost 
inevitable consequences of jungle opera 
tions.* 

lo the men, disease meant rapid dis 
integration of the regiment. Physically, 


*The Marauders, actually, were as well or bet- 
ter off than the Chinese, British, and Japanese 
forces in the same area. Sanitary discipline 
among all three of these elements was typically 
poorer than it was among the Marauders. Bet- 
ter use was made of atabrine and insect re 
pellents by the American troops, and, except for 
the Chinese (who had American medical sup- 
port), treatment and evacuation facilities were 
better among American troops than among the 
British penetration force under Wingate or 
among the Japanese. The British troops ended 
the campaign in worse physical and mental con- 
dition than the Marauders, and there were ample 
signs that the Japanese troops became demoral- 
ized in the latter part of the campaign 


it prevented them from meeting the chal 
lenges of the later part of the campaign. 
Mentally it was an ever-present hazard 
which gradually became as fearsome as 
the enemy When the Marauders 
reached Myitkyina they were already 
through as a fighting force, mainly be 
cause they were exhausted and sick 
Upon being set to a combat task which 
did not seem appropriate for their special] 
qualifications, the last fibers of combat 
morale, which alone had held the regi 
ment together during the grueling march 
to Myitkyina, melted away with astonish 
ing rapidity. 

In the end the Marauders did not de 
teriorate on the battlefield at Myitkyina 
but in the jungle, somewhere between 
Nhpum Ga agg Myitkyina airfield. Of 
the three factors producing the regi 
ment’s collapse, jungle conditions may be 
termed an underlying cause, the tactical 
use of the Marauders for static operations 
may be called the precipitating cause 
and the incidence of disease may be 
viewed as the final cause. For in the end, 
amoebas, bacteria, rickettsiae, and vi 
ruses, rather than Japanese soldiers and 
guns, vanquished the most aggressive 
bravest, and toughest outfit that fought 


in the Far East in the Second World 
War 
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By Captain 
Raymond H. Ross 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CAPTAIN LACHLAN M. FIELD 
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[ HE DANK, STEAMING JUNGLES OF BOU- 
gainville Island lay quiet beneath what 
we sarcastically called a California sky. 
Before me in a small clearing on a creek 
bank sat twelve men. They were an odd- 
looking lot, some with heavy beards, two 
not old enough to grow a beard, and 
others sporting assorted food strainers that 
brought back memories of gay ninety 
pictures. I had been a 2d John long 
enough to know that a soft tongue and 
knowledge of work was better than a 
well blitzed gold bar and a gawd-amighty 
voice. These men were volunteer snipers, 
recommended by the company com 
manders of Ist Battalion, 164th Infantry, 
and approved by Lieutenant Colonel 
Wild Bill Considine, our commanding 
officer, as being the best jungle fighters 
and natural killers in the battalion. Most 
of them were veterans of Guadalcanal 
and certainly capable of telling me a 
thing or two. 
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Choosing snipers is a delicate job, and 
must be done as carefully as a diamond 
cutter chooses a stone. They are high- 
caliber soldiers and must be treated as 
such. They must be as nerveless as men 
can be, highly intelligent, and capable 
of quick and correct decisions. They 
must have the physical power and stam- 
ina to stay on their toes for long hours 
in the most difficult terrain. They must 
have the stealth and patience of a cat. 
They must know all the sounds of the 
jungle, and what each one means. They 
must see and sense signs of enemy activ- 
ity or inactivity and act accordingly. 
They must be obedient, loyal, confident, 
and ‘trustworthy. Each one of them is 
fully acquainted with his weapon and is 
temperamental only in that respect. They 
are crack shots and keen judges of ter- 
rain, visibility, and distance. They are, 
in short, super-super shots and super 
scouts. 


n the Jungle 





Previous experience had taug): nm, 
that teamwork was the most imp: rtan: 
element for effective sniping in heavy 
jungle. The more conventional me: hods 
used by English, Russians and [ur 
peans on their battlefields were of no 
value in this terrain. 

After my introduction to the men and 
the job of getting acquainted was over, 
I told them our mission and outlined my 
plan of training. Since shots at a range 
of more than two hundred yards would 
be a rarity, I gave them their choice of 
carrying Mls, carbines, or the '03 sniper 
rifle with the Weaver 330-C scope. T. 
determine the most practical weapon for 
each man, we spent three days firing 
them all at various ranges, on differen: 
types of terrain, in the sun, rain, shad 
ows, and at dusk and dawn. 

I constructed a simple snap course and 
tested their reactions and corrected their 
mistakes. After that I ran them through 
an extremely difficult snap course with 
targets neatly camouflaged in positions 
that resembled a Jap defensive area. The 
final test was the old Indian stalking 
game which I believe is the best way : 
train scouts and -nipers in jungle war 
fare. 1 placed tw» men approximately 
one hundred yards apart, showed them 
the direction of advance and limited 
their front to thirty yards. On signal 
they would advance on each other—ty 
ing to spot their opponent, getting in the 
first snap shot if necessary, or if not seen 
taking cover and waiting for an accurate 
well-aimed shot. The rest of the group 
looked on and criticized their actions and 
suggested improvements. All the men 
were given the same opportunity, and 
then I ran them through two against tw 
and finally six against six. The comp 
tition was keen and sometimes men were 
face to face before seeing or hearing each 
other. They always gathered their natu 
cal camouflage from areas well off the 
trail and carried it to their positions 
They kept away from the more obvious 
ambush positions and posted themselves 
in places where attack seemed least like 
ly. When leaves, reeds, or vines were 
cut, the wounds were carefully covered 
with mud, and if their footprints wert 
evident they covered them carefully. 

The method we used to cross trails in 
enemy territory took time, but securit\ 
came before speed, especially behinc 
enemy lines. We always crossed trails 
without leaving a trace. Several men 


would reconnoiter up the trail, but 2! 
ways in cover of the jungle, and sever! 
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e trail. If they found it safe, they 
| back all clear, and the rest of us 
dia trail at various points, making 
footprints were left. We never 
nbled the column formation until 
re sure our track would be well 
- ed from prying eyes along the 
el trail. 
the inexperienced eye a footprint 
y» » damp jungle trail merely means 
meone has been along it at some time 
or another, but to a sniper the same foot- 
print may mean the difference between 
life r death. A quick glance at a track 
if it hasn’t rained for aoversl days may 
strike terror in a sniper's heart—it will 
look only minutes old, but when he 
looks closely, he’ll see bits of mold and 
minute spiderwebs, and if the shoes 
were treaded, the small particles of soil 
shaped by the tread will be partially 
dried and crum bling. It is simple to tell 
if the man was carrying a heavy load—he 
will make a deeper impression, especially 
the heel mark, and the steps will be 
shorter. As proof, Sergeant Raymond 
Cottrell reported to me on our third 
sniper mission behind enemy lines that 
he had found an enemy supply line. I 
questioned him as to the number of 
enemy he had seen and the type of 
equipment and supplies they carried. He 
hadn't seen any, but the well-beaten 
trail and foot impression indicated heavy 
loads. Some of the tracks were only a 
few hours old and others days and weeks 
old, indicating a permanent route for 
supplies. That evening a six-man am- 
bush joyfully spread fish heads and bean 
paste all over eight dead Japs on that 
same trail. 

We learned not to be fooled on trails 
by the heavy covering of spiderwebs 
which crisscrossed our path everywhere. 
On narrow trails where bushes were only 
separated by a few feet the spiders would 
have their webs reinstalled on the path 
you had just cleared a few hours before. 
Therefore, it was foolish to say, “There 
has been no enemy along this trail today, 
because it is covered with webs.” 





a 


_ 


LIF 


we 


® . 
till exhaustion and darkness overtake 


them, making them eat in the dark and 
go without smokes, who does not take 
time to arrange proper security, and who 
does not go to each individual for a light- 
hearted chat, is inviting sour dispositions, 
frayed nerves, dulled senses, and lack of 
initiative that may spell disaster the next 
day. 

Our bivouacs were carefully selected 
at least 200 yards from streams or trails, 


It is absolutely necessary for a sniper “4 
patrol leader to choose the bivouac area 
carefully with an eye to safety and com- a 
fort, and to stop early enough to give the \ : 
men time to arrange some small personal ney ae ne . 
comforts. The leader who driv es his men bi, “<G He 

Bisa JF [ane 
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preferably on high ground with recon 
naissance in all directions for at least 
300 yards. The men built grass shacks 
or erected  shelter-halves. Smoking 
frowned on by anyone above the rank of 
major) is safe in daylight if only two or 
three widely scattered men smoke at a 
time and blow the smoke downward. By 
placing rifles on forked sticks several 
inches off the ground, and placing an 
inverted banana leaf over the top of the 
rifles, they can be kept perfectly dry. By 
coughing or sneezing into the crook of 
the arm or fatigue cap, a man can greatly 
reduce the noise. (Men should be taught 
to practice this in everyday training until 
it becomes habitual.) 

For morale purposes we found a three 
man sniper team ideal. The man who 
was to do the actual firing first found a 
good position and made himself com 
fortable. The second man, acting as ob 
server (equipped with field glasses), did 
nothing but search the area for good tat 
gets. Number three placed himself to 
the rear of one and two and acted as 


security. To men who have no jungle 
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experience and who do not understand 
the terrific strain under which a sniper 
works, operating in the backyard of the 
enemy, this sounds like a waste of man- 
power; however, we tried one- and two- 
man teams, and found that the man not 
firing could not observe and provide se- 
curity at the same time, especially when 

the team was out longer than two days. 
Operating as a three-man team, when 

number two became tired, he and num- 
ber three rotated jobs. In all fairness, too, 
if one man had just recently made a kill, 
another man was given first chance for 
the next shot if at all possible. 

Our method of reconnoitering un- 
known terrain and setting ambushes 
proved very effective. 1 would establish 
a rendezvous point near which we con- 
cealed our packs. From this point we 
went out In teams, agreeing to return at 
a designated time. There would be no 
shooting unless necessary. We did this 
at first in order to find out the complete 
picture in our immediate area. One team 
might find a well-used supply line and 
note possible places for ambushes; an- 
other might find defensive positions in 
the enemy lines which promised good 
sniping; another might locate a bivouac 
area. To commit ourselves in any way 
before the picture was complete would 
not only alert the enemy but would in- 
vite failure. 

Here is the way this system operated 
on one patrol mission. One team found 
a well-used trail and noted places for 
ambush, another found the Japs digging 
in along a ridge that would provide good 
sniping, and the third found a small oc- 
cupied bivouac area and water points. 
No shots were fired and the enemy was 
unaware of our presence. Returning, 


each team approached the rendezvous 
with as much caution as it would use to 
approach the enemy, for there was al- 
ways a possibility of an ambush if our 
equipment had been discovered. 

It had already taken us two and a half 
days of stealthy maneuvering to move 








through and to the rear of the enemy, 
and everyone was beginning to show 
signs of strain. Rest and care and clean- 
ing of equipment were, therefore, pre- 
requisites for the next day’s risky mission. 
I called the three team leaders together 
and told them to get their men busy 
making camp and replenishing our water 
supply while we made a reconnaissance 
of the three possible ambush or sniping 
areas they had found. The camp was in 
a dense thicket, away from all trails, but 
less than two hundred yards from the 
enemy, who were busily sawing trees, 
cutting logs, and digging defensive posi 
tions. The Japs had cleared the heavy 
undergrowth and cut fire lanes all along 
the crest of the ridge. We saw several 
groups of them at work with their rifles 
leaning against trees or logs; there was 
apparently no security posted. We re- 
sisted the impulse to make a few easy 
kills, found their regularly used trail just 
below the military crest of the ridge, and 
noted a particularly good place for an am- 
bush. From the ridge we dropped down 
to the Torokina River where we investi- 
gated their bivouac and all trails leading 
to or from its perimeter and their water 
points. By the time we had returned to 
our camp, I had decided on a plan of 
attack. 

That evening after dinner I divided 
the team into two groups—number one to 
set an ambush between the Jap bivouac 
and their water point, and the other to 
cover several converging trails on the 
ridge. Each man pulled an hour's guard 
while the rest slept. We were up before 
dawn, ate a cold ration, and at the first 
glimmer of light headed for our ob- 
jectives. Group number one crept into 
position on the ridge just as the first 
tinge of red showed in the sky. A few 
minutes later group number two had 
established its ambush near the water 
point. A few sounds of activity could be 
heard from both the ridge and the 
bivouac as the Japs began to rouse. 

About fifteen minutes later, just as the 


first rays of the sun lighted the  idge. 
nine sleepy-looking Japs came 1 king 
down the ridge toward number o; — am 
bush. They carried their rifles care <s)y 


some over the shoulder muzzle {ip 
others slung, and a few held farme; ‘ash 
ion with the right hand graspin« the 
balance. When their lead man was on) 
a few feet from the ambush, Ser ean; 
Alex McLean, the group leader, opened 
fire and felled the first three with three 
rapid shots. The rest of the group fin 
ished off the rest of the Japs. Although 
group number two didn’t fire a shot that 
day, they did find a yellow communica 
tions wire which ran between the bi 
ouac and the ridge. As soon as group 
number one on the ridge opened fire, 
number two cut the wire and jerked in 
several hundred yards of it from both di 
rections, which probably prevented the 
enemy troops in the bivouac from know 
ing what had happened on the ridge 
until their runners or patrols got through 

The Japs were particularly active at 
dusk and dawn and this proved to be the 
best time for ambushes. Setting a suc- 
cessful ambush is not easy, but it’s easy 
compared to the discomfort that follows 
from lying perfectly still in one position 
for hours at a time, with insects crawling, 
buzzing, and biting. We discovered se\ 
eral expedients which platoon leaders 
may well use profitably. We learned to 
place our best {hots and coolest fighters 
in ambush positions. We would then 
designate several men as water carrying 
and bivouac preparation detail and pl ace 
them in charge of a good NCO. One of 
their jobs was to fill empty canteens at 
the nearest water point. This kept the 
ambush teams from leaving their posi 
tions and creating a disturbance. This 
detail also located and prepared a bivouac 
area away from the main trail. 

By cutting long vines and tying them 
together, a huge vine circle can be made 
Just before dark a detail is posted along 
the main trail to act as guides. When 
the ambush teams return after dark, they 
are guided to the vine circle and om 
around it in groups of four or five. ‘Iwo 
or three men stationed at strategic points 
are all the guard that is necessary. A 
jerk of the vine will alert the entire 
group. 

During our first three sniper missions 
the team accounted for forty-eight Japs 
known dead, obtained maps, diaries, 
charts, weapons and other intelligence 
material from the bodies and quarters of 
victims, which proved valuable in later 
operations of our division. During that 
period not one shot was fired at the team 
and very few of the enemy lived long 
enough to take cover. 
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The General Sta 





By Colonel Shillelagh 


W HEN, IN A DISCUSSION OF ORGANIZATION, AMERICAN 


=— men resort to such arguments as “It is not in ac 


dance with American tradition” or, “The Germans used 
d they lost the war,’ you can be certain that the ulti 
nate in irrelevant remarks has surely been exhausted. Yet 


these appeals to emotion and prejudice are frequently en 


tered in debates on military organization. ‘They mark 
he exhaustion of inquiry, a stifling of mental processes, a 
ince not merely to change but to improvement. 

Che subject of general staff organization has more than 
ts share of esnctionel obstacles. It was only after long bat 
tes and judicious compromises that Mr. Elihu Root ob 
uned trom Congress the establishment of our present 
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General Staff Corps back in 1903. The branch prides and 
jealousies with which he contended are still strong. There 
is considerable sentiment for eliminating the branches to 
provide for greater harmony in the Army. The General 
Staff is not highly regarded by the branches. In all these 
issues, unfortunately, we seem to be so attached to our 
prejudices that we cannot appeal to reason. Many of the 
opinions widely expressed are obviously shallow, com 
ple tely lacking objective assessment ol the Vi iluc S involve d 


lt iS surprising th it our gener 1] Sti iff system h: 1S be en so 


widely accepted and praised by \merican military men 


Its very serious shortcomings have been too kindly over 


looked. There is of course the strong human compulsion 
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to self-justification. It is our system and 
we like it, as the Austrians said before 
Napoleon came along. Moreover, the 
present system is clearly a step forward 
from the War Department organization 
which obtained prior to 1903. We have 
been congratulating ourselves on the 
gain ever since. Also, the present staff 
system has always been on the winning 
side—and who can criticize a winner? 

These factors may explain our present 
complacency, but they do not excuse it. 
We must criticize the winning system to 
make certain that it will not be a loser 
next time. 

When the shortcomings of our Gen 
eral Staff organization are soberly ex 
amined and their effect on the national 
defense is weighed, the urgency of re- 
form will be appreciated. The needs are 
clear enough if we will take the time to 
examine them. We must examine them 
because all our wealth and power may 
be of no avail if we fail to solve the prob- 
lem of leadership; and, for better or 
worse, the General Staff Corps is our 
leadership. The best field forces in the 
world can be wasted by a serious error 
of judgment in the general staff. 

A brief treatment such as this cannot 
present all the detailed considerations 
which influence our general staff organi 
zation. It can, however, treat adequately 
the major factors shaping a decision and 
show clearly what is required to build an 
effective General Staff Corps. 


Origins of the GSC 


Before 1903, the War Department 
comprised a number of bureaus or 
branches, each with substantial auton 
omy in its own field. The Commanding 
General of the Army commanded the 
field forces and was in theory the mili 
tary head of the War Department. In 
fact, however, the bureau chiefs dealt 
directly with the Secretary of War on all 
logistical matters. Because the Secretary 
had no adequate staff to coordinate their 
programs, they were generally free to 
promote their individual interests. The 
chaotic supply and service conditions of 
the Spanish-American War had clearly 
demonstrated the weakness of War De- 
partment organization, but reform was 
slow in coming. 

In this situation the General Staff 
Corps was established for two principal 
purposes : 

First, to coordinate and direct the 
branches of the Army in a unified pro- 
gram. 

Second, to provide long-range military 
policy and war planning which the De- 
partment had sorely lacked. 

It was provided in the act of establish- 
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ment that the General Staff Corps would 
be composed of officers detailed to it 
from the branches, and our General Staff 
Corps today is made up of officers so de- 
tailed. The detail is based on the assign- 
ment to a specific position following nor- 
mally the request of the officer super- 
vising that position. There is no standard 
for officers detailed to the GSC except 
the favorable opinion of those senior ofh- 
cers who recommend the detail or review 
the request. The detail has generally 
been for four years. There is no assur- 
ance that the initial detail will be fol- 
lowed by additional general staff duty. 

The General Staff Corps was made up 
in the beginning of an outstanding group 
of officers, including many junior ofh- 
cers who rose to key positions in World 
War I. Since that time, the Corps has, 
by and large, been staffed with superior 
officers. Although exception may be 
taken to the basis of selection for general 
staff duty, it is a plain fact that the Gen 
eral Staff Corps as a whole has had qual 
ity in officer personnel. The failures of 
the Corps are therefore failures of the 
system; they cannot be attributed to the 
quality of the personnel employed. 

As we examine the history of recent 
years, events of yesterday and today, it 
becomes apparent that the General Staff 
Corps has failed. In judging a matter of 
such great importance to our army effec- 
tiveness, we cannot give weight to per- 
sonal feelings nor to hair-splitting theo- 
ries of organization. The only pertinent 
question is how well the Corps has car- 
ried out its mission. Hew well has it 
directed and coordinated the branches of 
the Army? How well has it handled our 
war planning? Let us consider these two 
aspects of the mission in turn. 


Coordination of the Branches 
We find today that the General Staff, 


after forty-five years on the job, is still in 
a quandary about the branches. We of- 
ten hear the charge that the branches 
are empires which interfere with Army 
unity and Army teamwork. If we had no 
branches, we could have one team, one 
uniform, one set of insignia. The Gen- 
eral Staff is strongly inclined to solve the 
problem of coordination by taking over 
the operations. Why? Is the general 
staff principle unsound or is our Gen- 
eral Staff Corps incapable of supervision 
and coordination? Can we eliminate the 
branches and transfer their functions to 
the General Staff Corps? 

The branches generally originated in 
war to provide, through specialization, 
an efficiency which the existing Army 
organizations could not provide. For in- 


stance, the Chemical Corps in World 


War | was first established as a s arate 
service in the AEF, later recogni od }y 
the War Department. The Tran por, 
tion Corps was born in World \\ ar || 
when it became apparent that only }y 
establishing a separate branch coud thy 
Army properly meet this new require 
ment of modern warfare. These are no; 
the earmarks of empire building but the 
earmarks of necessity. We are nursing 
today the illusion that we can have 
efficiency and _ specialization withou 
branches, but that idea runs contrary 
all experience and common sense, 4 
branchless Army might coast for a fey 
years on the personnel and doctrines 
which the branches have developed. |; 
could not, however, maintain the stand 
ards which the branches have achieved 
For efficiency, we should be erecting nev 
branches for the tasks of the future or 
adapting old branches to these new func 
tions; and we could if we had a Genera] 
Staff strong enough to control the 
branches. 

We would be hasty to conclude that 
a General Staff Corps which cannot co 
ordinate personnel, development, and 
other policies among several well-defined 
branches can take over the entire operat 
ing task with any prospect of success. 

There were many “clashes” between 
the General Staff and branches in World 
War II. One might arise, for instance, 
when a doughboy detailed to Gener?| 
Staff duty found himself confronted with 
the job of determining world-wide re 
quirements for heavy artillery ammuni 
tion. The Chief of Ordnance had pre 
pared a carefully documented program 
with all experience and assumptions set 
forth clearly. The General Staff dough 
boy couldn’t find anything wrong with 
the program except that it was so big; he 
had a feeling it should be reduced. He 
thought the Ordnance people were just 
running the war for their own benefit—so 
perhaps he cut the program. 

The chiefs of branches know their 
business thoroughly and can. strong) 
support their recommendations to the 
Chief of Staff. A General Staff which is 
poorly informed on the issues will em 
brace wrong courses of action; and it 
then can only regard the truth as an 
obstacle and charge its advocates with 
disloyalty. The serious aspect of this 
friction is that in an age accenting tech 
nology, Army leaders talk of reducing 
specialization. This talk can do incal 
culable damage to our Army's effective: 
ness. We need the specialization and 
high competence of our branches. We 
need the sound techniques and doctrines 
which they can develop and which 2 
general staff alone cannot develop 
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An Army With a ‘Beautiful Front’? 


Sometime after submitting “The Gen- 
il Staff” to the editors, Colonel Shille- 
‘h amplified his thoughts on the Gen- 
il Staff in the following letter to The 


)\URNAL. 


Recent trends of Army organization 
dicate that I have been losing some of 
the ground which I defended in “The 
(eneral Staff,” but I think they also 
confirm my contention that the current 
trend is unhealthy and should be cor- 
rec ted. 

Certainly these recent changes must 
have been strongly opposed by well in- 
formed persons in the Army; apparently 
their opposition has not been effective. 
| do not know that a discussion of these 
organization values in your widely read 
magazine would lead to a desirable cor- 
rection of the present trend, but it does 
seem that a full discussion of the values 
involved should be helpful. 

In my paper I contended that the Gen- 
eral Staff has never been fully effective 
because we have never carried the Gen- 
eral Staff concept to its logical conclu- 
sion of training officers for a General 
Staff career. Nevertheless, the Patch 
and the Simpson Boards appointed at 
the conclusion of World War II to re- 
view the organization of the Army did 
adhere to the broad principles of Gen- 
eral Staff organization for the War De- 
partment. The recent reorganizations of 
the Army placing certain of the operat- 
ing services under branches of the Gen- 
eral Staff breaks with the General Staff 
concept of organization. The only ex- 
planation for this change which I have 
seen publicly rendered is “to achieve 


greater efficiency”; that explanation, of , 


course, accompanies every reorganiza- 
tion. It appears that this is a step in- 
tended to improve the functioning of 
our General Staff; but it appears, un- 
happily, to be a step on which we al- 
ready have sufficient documented ex- 


perience to know that it will not succeed. 
The Infantry Journat itself has 
presented in recent issues some very 
pertinent evidence on the functioning 
of the General Staff. In particular, your 
October issue carried three articles which 
might well have been correlated into a 
symposium on the General Staff func- 
tions. I refer to “Waves Into Ripples” 
by Major Walter A. Guntharp; “Sound 
Thinking in the Army” by Lieutenant 
Colonel William R. Kintner; and “Meas- 
uring Men by Slide Rule” by Major 
General C. D. Herron. Let me show 
how I think that these articles are re- 
lated to our problem of organization. 
Major Guntharp takes the thesis that 
highly conceived directives originating 
in the Department of the Army head- 
quarters are vitiated in their transmission 
and implementation by “inertia, the 
local perspective, and brass hat attitude.” 
It is apparent that Major Guntharp is 
sincere in this thesis; yet it seems to me 
very pathetic that the General Staff must 
appeal to the field for appreciation of its 
high motives and the soundness of its 
directives. I am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that when the General Staff has a 
proper concept of its own functions, lim- 
its its action to its proper field, and insists 
upon compliance with its directives, it 
will get from the field forces the respect 
which it now does not appear to have. 
In his appeal for “Sound Thinking in 
the Army,” Lieutenant Colonel Kintner 
declares that the Pentagon needs a brain 
trust. He outlines a General Staff con- 
dition in which the entire staff is fully 
occupied with current operational prob- 
lems most of which originate in the 
Armies or in other agencies such as the 
State Department. He confirms that the 
present organization and procedures pro 
vide no proper attention and original 
thought to the basic responsibilities of 
the Department of the Army for its share 
of the national defense. As to Colonel 


Kintner’s solution to the present difhicul 
ties, I think it is strange that he and 
others should believe that by putting a 
few officers aside for detached contem- 
plation we can solve the fundamental 
sroblems of the Army. I would prefer to 
selieve that these problems can be solved 
by the proper organization and indoc 
trination of our General Staff Corps 
which was established originally just for 
the purpose of solving such problems. 
[This means first getting the General 
Staff Corps out of the operating details 
in which it is now mired. 

General Herron gives as his conclu 
sion, “I do not doubt that in the new 
efficiency report system, the Army De- 
partment bought a lemon.” His outline 
of the General Staff thinking and the 
procedures through which the present 
efhciency report was adopted is fully in 
harmony with the picture presented by 
Colonel Kintner and confirms in one 
instance the sad result of present organi- 
zation and procedures. 

It seems to me that these three articles 
confirm the weakness of our present Gen 
eral Staff organization to which I referred 
in my paper. What is most alarming is 
that the recent reorganization of the De 
partment of the Army indicates an inten 
tion to correct these defects by improving 
efficiency in operating details. Instead 
of getting out of the operating business 
and leaving these details to the Armies 
and the Services, where they belong, the 
General Staff is heading for increased 
attention to current operations and 
greater neglect of its essential responsi 
bilities for the national defense. 

We seem to be heading for an Army 
with a Beautiful Front, like the Austrian 
and Prussian Armies of 1800. I do not 
see that I can do much about it, but I 
think that you, who are recognized as 
one of our leading thinkers on military 
matters, should exert your influence to 
correct the situation. 








There is no question of lack of team- 


work among the branches. They know 
the objectives of warfare and they know 
their places in it. If their recommenda 
tions are not wholly adopted, they expect 
only that the coordinating officer show 
understanding and wisdom in modifying 
the recommended action as the over-all 
situation may require. If the coordinating 
ofhcer is ignorant and arbitrary, and these 
are often companion characteristics, it is 
small wonder that the specialist becomes 
discouraged about the course of war and 
the general welfare. 

The job of directing and coordinating 
the technical and administrative services 
plus miscellaneous bureaus requires a 
knowledge and skill which will not be 


acquired in the course of a detail to 
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general staff duty, however competent 
the individual may be. How could we 
expect a General Staff Corps which is 
constantly changing personnel to do 
such a task? 

The problem of the branches will be 
solved without loss of specialization or 
efficiency when we establish a General 
Staff Corps fit for the job of directing 
these branches. It will take a group of 
men who make a career of general staff 
work. The problem of building a co 
ordinated team is to be solved not by 
weakening the branches but by strength 
ening the General Staff Corps. 


War Planning 


What about military strategy? Has 
our General Staff provided the sound 


war planning and broad strategic guid 
ance for which it was formed? Has it ap 
preciated the interests of the United 
States and planned wisely to serve those 
interests? The inquiring citizen will one 
day ask why the United States, after the 
mobilization in World War II of the 
greatest military might the world has 
ever seen, should end the war only to be 
confronted within two years with a seri 
ous threat to its own security. The fact 
seems clear that they should not have 
been beyond the perception of an in 
formed and alert general staff. It seems 
reasonable to assume also that a general 
staff which could have perceived the 
results of our World War II strategy 
could have devised a better strategy. 
The flash characteristic of military 
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power in a democracy should not be 
news to our General Staff. In war after 
war, we have built a great military power 
only to tear it down as fast as possible 
with the return of peace. That is as it 
should be. It is therefore of primary stra 
tegic iImporté ance that our wartime power 
be so employed as to produce a conclu- 
sion of hostilities which will enable the 
nation to disarm promptly and with 
security. That strategic requirement ap 
pears to have been neglected in World 
War IL. 

Shallow study of a subject often pro 
duces plausible untruths for our guid 
ance. One such trap for the amateur 
strategist which enjoyed great popularity 
between World Wars was 
war is the cheapest war.” 


“The shortest 

It looks like 
a good slogan if you don’t examine it too 
closely. Perhaps it has application in the 
simple instance of two warring powers, 
because then the victor can impose his 
terms on the vanquished. In coalition 
warfare, this oversimplification of strat 
egy is clearly invalid; and we have had 
nothing but coalition warfare since "98. 
I'he longer war may be the cheaper war 
if it is the war which produces the de- 
sired end result, the one which will en 
able the nation to disarm and return to its 
peaceful pursuits. 

It appears that our grand strategy in 
World War II was designed to end the 
war as quickly as possible and was well 
designed for that purpose. Only the pur- 
pose is in question. That purpose does 
not evidence the profound understand 
ing of warfare which we demand of a 
general staff. 


Faults of Organization 


The general staff failures which have 
been pointed out show a lack of depth 
perception in matters of policy. The or- 
ganization of the General Staff Corps ex 
plains that policy weakness. How can 
we expect officers who have been edu- 
cated and trained for the branches to 
show the broad comprehension of Army 
policy which the general staff officer 
must have? Or do we imagine that a 
year or two at Leavenworth will make a 
competent gener ral staff officer? What 
happens is that the officer detailed to the 
General Staff is at once plunged into 
work which takes all his time and energy. 
He solves these problems as best he can, 
and he learns as he goes. He gains some 
competence before returning to branch 
duty. 

He will return to branch duty because 
therein lies his career. It is good for him 
to have one tour of gener ral staff duty on 
his record, but he must return to branch 
duty for preferment and promotion. 
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LEADER 


The able officer is not a Saul 
waiting for the light to strike him 
on the Damascus Road, but a Paul 
having a clear understanding that 
unless the trumpet give forth a 
clear sound at all times, none shall 
prepare himself for the battle.— 
Colonel S. L. A. Marshall in the 
Sept., 1943, INFANTRY JouRNAL. 











There is no reward in a general staff 
career and consequently no proper in- 
terest in it. 

The results suggest that our system of 
detailing officers to the General Staff 
Corps has helped maintain our amateur 
standing, but at a considerable expense 
to the nation. We have given these vital 
responsibilities to good infantrymen, 
good artillerymen, and good engineers, 
but not to a good general staff. 


A Permanent GSC 

It is a strange system indeed which 

provides that a man may devote his 
career to being an infantryman, an artil- 
leryman, or an engineer but that the in- 
comparably more difficult tasks of em- 
ploying the combined arms and formu- 
lating Army policy shall be performed 
by officers detailed from the branches. 

The explanation for this kind of or- 
ganization is simple. There was fear 
that a permanent general staff corps 
would lose touch with field operations 
and become a brain trust. Therefore 
our present General Staff Corps formed 
by detail from the branches was estab- 
lished. A practical factor also was the 
use of available officers, requiring no ad- 
dition to Army strength; a staff corps of 
officers detailed from the branches was 
probably the most that could be obtained 
from the Congress back in 1903. 

Whether the organization of the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps originated in expedi- 
ency or conviction we can now see that 
it was clearly unsound. We recognized 
the most important task in our Army and 
then concluded that it was not a career 
job. A permanent general staff corps can 
and must maintain close contact with 
field forces. ‘Uhis is achieved by periodic 
details to field duty as an essential part 
of the general staff training process. The 
difference is twofold: 

(1) The field training is subordinate 
to the higher objective of general staff 
training. 

(2) The officer has a primary respon- 
sibility to the General Staff Corps and 


not to his branch of origin. 


a ae 


German Experience 
The advantages of the pe 


nent 
general staff corps are not thec tical 
they have been demonstrated the 


German General Staff. We } 4. ¢ 
course, to put out a certain Prop. -anda 
justifying our own system; nov. yp 
fortunately, we ourselves seem io }y 
taken in by our own distortions The 
German General Staff has been » ideh 
depicted in the lay press, and too fre 
quently in the military journals as 

vaguely evil genius behind all the wors 
aspects of kaiserism and naziism. In cop. 
sequence, many of our leaders are totally 
unprepared psychologically to learn from 
the experiences of the German General 
Staff. The emotional haze obscures the 
facts. 

If we forget the propaganda which we 
have written about the German Genera] 
Staff Corps, and measure the organiza 
tion by its performance, we must be im- 
pressed by the high competence of that 
small body of oliecers. They were care. 
fully selected in army-wide competition. 
They were required to maintain the 
highest professional standards on risk of 
being dropped from the Corps. They re. 
ceived a varied, comprehensive and long 
range career education and training. |: 
is small wonder that they so far excelled 
the military staffs of other nations. 

There is no evidence that the German 
General Staff in any way betrayed the 
German people. The German General 
Staff Corps was in fact a high-principled 
element of the German nation and one 
of the few elements, civilian or military, 
which offered any opposition to the Nazi 
excesses. It was responsive to the people 
and to the national political leadership. 
Our case against the German General 
Staff has been simply that they per- 
formed their assigned duties with a thor- 
oughness and competence which have 
not been matched in any other nation. 

It is not enough for us to destroy the 
German General Staff and assume that 
the rest of the world is now at our level 
of competence. We must advance to 2 
higher level of efficiency which no other 
nation can excel. 


Alleged Obstacles 


Nor can we pass the matter off with 
that other apology for inertia, “inefh- 
ciency is one of the costs of democracy. 
Democracy can and must produce the 
finest in leadership and still be democ 
racy permanent General Staff Corps 
will serve our country as well and as hon- 
orably as a permanent Corps of Engi 
neers and a permanent Medical Corps 
have long served it. 

There has been some misconception 
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nilitary men first, that the per- 
General Staff Corps would de- 


ss 
of ese outstanding officers of suit- 
- nmand assignments; and second, 
th General Staff officers would 
, independent command chain 


ng the real chain. There is no 
basis for these fears. In the first 
‘a these officers would receive suit- 
ab eer command training with field 
for und would be available for key 
mand assignments. Furthermore, the 
permanent General Staff Corps does not 
in anv way change established command 
sesponsibilities. The availability of 
hichly trained General Staff Corps offi- 
cers for key staff positions in the field 
forces would indeed promote the inter- 
staff liaison and coordination which we 
now practice to a minor extent and 
would insure better staff work for every 
commander. It cannot and must not dis- 
turb the clear chain of command respon- 
sibility. We may note also the alleged 
danger that an elite corps would cause 
envy and resentment among officers of 
other branches to the detriment of Army 
morale. If our Army were an amorphous 
mass of officers and men under a General 
Staff Corps, this envy might be a serious 
factor. Actually, however, the specialists 
also have a branch and a career in which 
they have great interest and pride. We 
may confidently expect that their attitude 
will be to ask only that the General Staff 
Corps officer be competent to assume the 
broad responsibility with which he is 
charged. Envy may eat some individuals 
as it does today; it will not hurt the 
Army. 

It seems that our attachment to tradi- 
tion is not merely a matter of cherishing 
long-established inefficiencies. We are 
also born procrastinators. The thought 
of selecting officers for permanent assign- 
ment to the General Staff Corps after 
ten years of service is appalling. Can 
we pick the right men? What if we miss 
some highly deserving officers? Shouldn't 
we wait until we know more about them? 
And so on. Finally, we avoid the de- 
cision by continuing our present system 
of details. And we reap the harvest of 
ignorance; in the arena of strategy we are 
pitting our untrained recruits against 
trained and professional staff officers of 
the enemy. 

Chere is no escaping the conclusion. 
We shall have a competent General Staff 
Corps when we have careful selection 
and comprehensive education and train- 
ing of its members for the general staff 
mission. We shall have those qualifica- 
tions when we have a permanent Gen- 
| Staff Corps with a Chief of Corps 


wh will maintain high standards of 
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DISOBEDIENCE 


The much-maligned late Im- 
perial Austrian Army did what no 
other army in history has ever 
done. It reserved its highest award, 
the Maria Theresa Order, for suc- 
cessful disobedience: if an officer 
through disobeying an order 
achieved a success decisive for a 
battle or for the whole war, he re- 
ceived this order and was made a 
peer. The threat of court-martial 
as an alternative _ satisfactorily 
curbed undue heroic ambitions. 
This seems a unique instance in 
which nonacceptance gained ofh- 
cial recognition.—World Review, 
London. 











professional competence. The lack of 
such a corps has cost us greatly in the 
past. The stakes go ever higher and we 
shall pay more in the future if we fail to 
act now. 


National Defense Organization 


The factors for an Army General Staff 
are even more compelling for a General 
Staff of the National Defense. The issue 
is more important because the stakes are 
higher. The National Defense command 
structure is weaker even than was the 
Army command structure before 1903. 
The Amy, Navy and Air Force today are 
_like three powerful Army bureaus of 
1903, each certain of its own mission and 
capabilities. All three must be subordi- 
nated to the National Defense just as 
surely and firmly as were those Army 
bureaus of 1903. 

In this problem we must recognize 
that our split into three services gives us 
three distinct career groups of officers. 
The differences of viewpoint which they 
represent are honest and are not gen- 
erally reconcilable by negotiation. A 
compromise may be adopted but it prob- 
ably will not be believed by any of the 
parties; for each group is generally as 
ignorant of the other group's needs as it 
is prejudiced on its own requirements. 
Joint schooling and joint training can 
have little influence on the basic differ- 
ences of the three services. We have 
three experts, each preeminent in his 
field, and we are trying to work out a 
common course of action. 

The Secretary for National Defense 
has a formidable task. The most difficult 
military problems of the nation are right 
in his lap and he has no one to help him 


solve them. No one? He does have a 


staff of officers detailed from the three 
services which create the problems, and 
who must go back to those services. Joint 
staff duty is but a step to higher rank in 
their own services. We may be skeptical 
first of their abilities (not their inten 
tions) to adjust their viewpoints and sec 
ondly of the depth of their knowledge 
and understanding of the over-all mili 
tary problems. They simply have not 
had adequate training for the joint mis 
sion. 

The only sensible approach to this 
military problem is to select carefully and 
train specially, a group of officers who 
shall be competent to direct the three 
services. This means a permanent Gen 
eral Staff Corps under the Secretary for 
Defense. The project must be fe: sible 
because the task must be done and be 
cause the solution of military problems 
by compromise and politics is prejudicial 
to the National Defense. If we do not 
train officers to approach these joint prob 
lems, they will be settled by untrained 
officers; or worse, they may go unsettled 
into the crisis of war. 

Would the three services oppose the 
organization of a General Staff Corps of 
the National Defense? It appears at first 
glance that their abilities to advance their 
own plans might be strongly curtailed. 
Perhaps each service will prefer to put 
faith in its own ability to defend the na 
tion. Practically they cannot take such a 
position. We are dealing in this problem 
not with some theory or substance but 
with the capabilities of young Ameri 
cans. We must believe that if they are 
carefully selected and trained for a task 
they will do it better than any other 
people in the world, and certainly better 
than young Americans who are not 
trained for the task. We must have con 
fidence that these young Americans will 
solve the problem of National Defense 
as ably as they have solved the problems 
of the Army, of the Navy and of the Air 
Force. We must accept that any change 
in the stature or functions of a service 
will then truly reflect the interest of the 
nation. 


Conclusion 


These are the days of judgment. We 
have no time for aimless leade rship, for 
division and compromise, for waste and 
inefhciency. It will indeed be a tragedy 
of mankind if a two hundred billion dol 
lar a year nation, the champion of indi 
vidual freedom in a harassed world, 
should be destroyed because it could not 
organize for its own defense. For sur 
vival in the air age, our employment of 
leadership will be more vital than our 
employment of land, sea, or air power. 
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FROM THE STANDPOINT OF SMALI 
urms World War II was a battle of auto 
matic weapons. Snipers armed with bolt 
ction tele scope sighted rifles played a 
part, but the intense volume of fire of the 
infantry squads was a major factor. 

Ihe Garand gave our infantry tre 
mendous fire superiority over the Japs 
ind Germans. The accuracy for combat 
was more than adequ ite. | xcept tor snip 
ing the average infantryman rarely fired 
deliberate and carefully aimed single 
shots at much beyond two or three hun 
dred yards 


M1903A4 


ranye prec Isilon shooting 


Snipers generally used the 
telescope sights) for long 
\ great many 
combat infantrymen who fired many 
clips from their rifles never saw enemy 
soldiers, except dead ones. They shot 
where they knew the enemy was hiding. 


World War II is over 


be studied for many vears. 


Its lessons will 
Che impor 
tance of basic weapons training and 
the inevitable necessity of pitting men 
gainst men in the final seizure and oc 
cupation of critical terrain are two of the 
le SSONS 

\lthough the supreme weapon of 
future warfare appears to be the guided 
missile carrying atomic explosive, the 
soldier's basic weapon is still the rifle. 
It is the fundamental offensive armament 
In time 


of the individual in time of war 
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Seth R. Seitz 


What kind of rifle should be used at National (and similar 


matches? And what about ranges? Here's a provocative piece fired 


with deliberate aim at some of the pet theories and ideas of other 


marksmanship enthusiasts. It's sure to inspire an assortment of 


well-aimed answers. 


of peace it is a medium for the stimula- 
tion of interest in military training. The 
rifle is a connecting link between the 
civilian and the soldier. In time of peace 
it is the only common denominator. 

Universal military training? Yes, but 
the civilian takes that because he has to. 

National Guard and Reserve? Yes, 
but these are a minority in a citizenry 
primarily interested in purely peacetime 
pursuits. 

Rifle shooting? A sport in which many 
people can actively participate for a few 
hours several times a month. They need 
not take orders, except from a range off- 
cer. Their uniform is their shooting coat. 
They can smell real gunpowder. They 
can shoot powerful rifles. They can, 


have, and will develop an interest in 


weapons because of this contact. Most 
important of all they will go home and 
talk endlessly about shooting, and read 
military books and manuals about shoot 
ing, and as a result develop at least an 


elementary interest in military matters 
Because they have become interested in 
shooting they will stimulate the interest 
of others in their community. 


The Fascinating Finals 


The average American is interested in 
local sports, but he is fascinated by the 
big league finals. Consequently, the 
National Rifle Matches, conducted by 
the National Rifle Association and the 
Department of the Army through the 
National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, are the inevitable focal 
point of attention. They are the means 
of stimulating not only those who rarely 
miss the V-ring, but also those who like 
to argue scoring averages, and who onl) 
aspire to become winners. 

Assuming the resumption of the an 
nual National Matches (not held since 
1941), the problem of firing programs 
and armament must be carefully con 
sidered. 
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From the utilitarian point of view one 
th nd-vard rifle ranges are hard to 
c, , the average community. Even a 
ndred-yard range is difhcult to es 
tablish. Fiv e-hundred yard ranges, how 
ire found on most military posts, 
sit nilitary qualification courses gen 

limit the range to five hundred 
lwo-hundred- and three-hundred 
yard ranges are common in the United 
States. For practical purposes, courses 
of one hundred or two hundred, and 
three and five hundred yards are ample. 

\ssume then, that the future Na- 
tional Match course will be fired at two, 
three and five hundred yards, using a 
3) 150-grain flat-base bullet, with a 
muzzle velocity of 2,600-2,800 feet per 
second. Those are the characteristics of 
the U.S. caliber .30 M2 ammunition or 
its equivalent. 

Then comes the most delicate prob 
lem, one which must be faced frankly. 
What rifles will be used and what 
courses will be fired with them? 


Choice of Arms 


\ccording to the available statistics 
some four million M1 Garands were 
produced during the war. Besides these 
a large number of M1903A3 and 
\11903A4 rifles were manufactured. Left 
over from previous reserves are many 
\i1903, M1903A1, and M1917 rifles. 
Springfields and Enfields are being sold 
by the Director of Civilian Marksman 
ship to members of the National Rifle 
\ssociation of America, together with 
spare parts and ammunition. Many ci 
vilians obtained these rifles before World 
War II, often modifying them for hunt 
ing and target shooting. A great many 
imported Mausers were similarly used, 
and several types of caliber .30 bolt 
action rifles were sold by the arms com 
panies. 

lhe average shooter wants to own the 
rile he is going to shoot. He takes great 
pride in his weapon. He knows all its 
little tricks. His rifle has a sort of per 
sonality. The affection for one’s rifle is 
an American tradition. It is recognized 
in the Marine Corps, for example, by 
issuing each recruit his own personal rifle 
which he carries throughout his service. 
Pride in his weapon is an important fac 
tor in the rifleman’s psychology. 

With these facts in mind we are now 
taced with several serious questions af 
tecting the future of high-power rifle 
matches throughout the nation. 

First, shall all .30 caliber target pro 
grams be confined to the Garand? If so, 
is it practicable to sell M1s to civilians? 

In view of the widespread availability 
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of Springheld, Enfield, Mauser, Win 
chester (Models 54, 70) and Remington 

Models 30, 721—similar generally to 
the M1917 Enfield) bolt-action rifles 
and their various custom sporter modi 
fications it is clear that caliber .30 or 
equivalent matches should not be con 
fined to the M1. 

Second, is the M1 capable of sharp 
shooting on conventional rifle match 
courses and targets? 

[his is a delicate question concerning 
which exhaustive service tests are being 
made. Apart from the specific results of 
such tests the answer to this question 
is quite apparent. 


How About the M1? 


The conventional two-hundred-yard 
and three-hundred-yard target (A) has a 
ten-inch bull’s-eye. In the simple terms 
of eight-, ten-, or sixteen-inch groups per 
each one hundred yards, assuming pre 
cision sight adjustment, the rifle must be 
capable of producing five-inch or less 
groups for a two-hundred-yard possible, 
three-inch groups for a three-hundred 
yard possible, four-inch groups for a five 
hundred-yard possible, and three-inch 
groups for a six-hundred-yard possible. 

On the general over-all average, wat 
time manufactured Mls will not make 
as small groups as M1903, M1903A1, 
and M1903A4 rifles. Because of its reat 
sight and cheaper construction the 
M1903A3 will not quite equal the other 
Springfields. Because of its wider tole: 
ances and rear sight design the average 
wartime M1917 Enfield will not quite 
equal the Springfields. The various 
M1903 rifles manufactured during 
peacetime have a considerable advantage 
in accuracy. So do the custom-made 
bolt-action sporters and commercial rifles, 
equipped with target sights. 

Certainly there have been plenty of 
Mls which have made superlative 
groups and scores. Just challenge the 
Springfield Armory craftsmen to turn out 
peacetime M1] rifles capable of putting 
sixteen shots into the A target bull at 
three hundred or into the B bull at six 
hundred. You will lose your money. 
The writer has seen plenty of ten-shot 
(single loaded) possibles at six hundred 
yards on the B target with the M1 ‘in 
1940-41. One ten-man team averaged 
scores of over forty-six at that range in 
1940. National Match grade Spring 
fields could and did give ten-shot V pos 
sibles in the twelve-inch V-ring at six 
hundred yards. Possibly the Armory can 
equal or beat this performance with the 
M1 in a special match grade. 

Of course there is always the unusual 
performer in every lot of mass-produced 


rifles. One M1917 issue Entield received 
at random would keep ten shots in less 
than one and one-half inches at one hun 
dred vards. Arother was good tor two 

The writer has seen a 
Garand 


inches as issued. 
random-picked which _ fired 
twenty-eight shots in one minute, scoring 
ninety per cent at six hundred yards; 
another semiautomatic which delivered 
ten shots in fifteen seconds at six hun 
dred yards, scoring a forty-seven with 
eight bull’s-eves. 

There are many more instances of su 
perb accuracy from “as issued” rifles, but 
we are concerned with the over all 


average. 


Semis versus Bolt Action 


There are a number of obvious rea 
sons why the Military semiautomatic 
rifle, whether it be the U.S. M1, German 
Gewehr 43, Russian M1936 and M1938 
M1940, oO! Dutch M1941, is ata disad 
vantage against bolt-action rifles on a 
target range, quite apart from any spe 
cific design features. Because of the 
combination of the following reasons a 
semiautomatic rifle, Ml or any other, 
cannot be expected to give quite as small 
shot groups on the match target. Con 
sider the M1 versus the M1903A1, for 
example. 

1) ‘The M1 chamber is designed to 
function reliably under field conditions 
The bullet throat or “ball seat” is 
opened up to insure the proper cham 
bering of ammunition. Snug bullet seat 
ing is vitally important to gilt-edge tat 
In the M1903 a bullet 
which is too tight is gently forced by cam 
pressure down on the bolt handle 


2) For the same general reasons the 


get accuracy. 


headspace, which affects close accuracy, 
must be kept slightly loose to insure posi 
tive locking. The M1903, however, be 
cause it is manually locked, can be ad 
justed to closer tolerances. Accuracy is 
after all, uniformity, and a tight head 
clearance, head-space and snug ball seat 
insure uniformity of seating. 

3) With the above chamber condi 
tions in mind consider next how the M1 
chambers the cartridge. Kemember this 
is inevitable in any semiautomatic. You 
load the clip and the bolt rides forward 
at relatively slow speed to chamber the 
round by spring action alone. You fire 
and the bolt slams rearward, rebounds 
with considerable force and slams the 
next round home much harder than the 
first. As you fire the clip the friction of 
both clip and magazine follower changes, 
changing the speed of bolt closure. Thus 
the last cartridge is slammed home by a 
bolt receiving no friction from cartridges 
in the magazine. Compare the force of 
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chambering between your first and last 
shot. Remember accuracy is uniformity. 
Uniformity of loading is much more 
positively assured in the manually oper 
ated rifle. 

4) The \ ring M1903 shooters in 
slow-fire matches always load their pieces 
singly. They tap each round gently on 
its base to settle the powder. | hey insert 
the cartridge gently in the chamber. 
Chen they close and lock the bolt firmly 
but gently. The bullet does not touch 
the feedway. Even so they can and do 
go out of the bull in spite of all their fuss. 
Consider then the semiautomatic. The 
bolt smacks the abused bullet up over 
the feed ramp, slams the round into the 
chamber, squashes the case against the 
chamber shoulder, and causes the pow 
der to move forward, away from the 
base. Even when he fires from the maga 
zine the M1903 rifleman cannot slam a 
cartridge nearly as hard as the semi 
automatic does. Its cartridge really gets 
tossed around. For that reason tne neces 
sarily larger ball seat and greater head 
space is a particular disadvantage to the 
semiautomatic, as issued. 


Center of Impact Differs 


5) In slow-fire matches the M1 rifle 
is loaded singly. If the rifleman closes 
the bolt gently by hand all the way each 
shot he is all right, but if he forgets oc 
casionally, and allows the powerful 
mainspring to close the bolt he sacrifices 
uniformity of chambering. Moreover, if 
he lets the bolt down manually he may 
get a different center of impact from that 
which he obtained when firing from the 
That occurs 
even with the bolt-action rifle. 


magazine, or vice versa. 
In case 
you question this the writer can recall an 
demonstrated 
graphically. The rifle was sighted in by 


instance when it was 
magazine loading, and then fired a full 
magazine at six hundred yards. All shots 
were in the B bull’s-eye, with no marking 
during the string. The target was then 
pasted up and the rifleman carefully 
single-loaded by hand the same number 
of shots. The extreme spread was several 
inches smaller than before, but the group 
was at six o'clock in the three-ring, about 
twenty Conditions were 
uniform during the test. The 172-grain 


inches low. 


ammunition was used. 

6) Semiautomatic weapons require 
some looseness and clearance between 
the bolt and receiver to insure function 
\ bolt which, 
when locked, can yield from the true 
axis will not afford quite such good accu- 
racy. The snug and accurate alignment 
of the M1903 bolt Ceven as compared 
with its parent Mauser) has been an im 
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under adverse concitions. 


Bull at two o'clock. A prewar shot of the rifle butts at Camp Perry, Ohio, during the 
National Rifle and Pistol Matches. 


portant factor in M1903 accuracy. Again 
consider this factor in combination with 
magazine pressure on the bolt, remem- 
bering that because of the speed of bolt 
travel the semiautomatic requires a 
stronger magazine spring. 


The Average Group 


In spite of the above and other inci- 
dental factors there are M1 rifles more 
accurate than some Springfields. 

A good armorer or custom gunmaker 
can fit any well-made serviceable bolt 
action rifle with medium weight .30 
caliber target barrel, sporter stock, and 
target Ciron) sights, to produce, from 
the prone position with sling or fore- 
arm rest at one hundred yards, ten-shot 
groups of from two to three and one-half 
inches with average grade .30 caliber am- 
munition. Some starry-eyed authorities 
might insist that these figures are too 
large. The writer is considering hard- 
boiled average day-by-day performances. 
There might even be a four-inch group 
for ten shots, and perhaps occasionally 
ten in one and one-half. But the average 
spreads will run nearer three and one- 
half inches under normal shooting con- 
ditions using bolt-action Springfield-type 
rifles and factory ammunition. The 
groups always get smaller when the boys 
are swapping stories around the club. 

In comparison the group sizes for eight 
or ten shots from the semiautomatic will 
range from three and one-half to five and 
occasionally six inches. For sixteen shots 
loaded automatically from the magazine 


the spreads will average from four to six 
inches. 

At ranges of five hundred to six 
hundred yards the heavier bullet (168 
grains, flat base) of the .30 caliber M2 
armor-piercing ammunition will gener 
ally produce slightly better groups than 
the .30 M2 ball load. The heavier bulle: 
is steadier and less sensitive to wind 
Weight was the real advantage in the 
much-lamented M1 boattail 172-grain 
ammunition, not the boattail. 

The following sample tests were co1 
ducted by two experienced riflemen at 
the writer's request. A six-inch aiming 
bull’s-eye was used at one hundred yards 
Position was prone, either with sling or 
with forearm rest. Standard issue am 
munition .30 caliber ball and AP was 
used, as well as selected FA 1939 .30 M2 
and .30 M1 National Match 1940. 

On the basis of six ten-shot groups 
from a match-grade M1903 with target 
sights the average extreme spread at on¢ 
hundred yards was three and one-hal! 
inches. At the same range and under 
the same conditions a service issue M! 
rifle gave an average for six eight-shot 
groups of four inches. A later group with 
the M1903 gave an extreme spread 0! 
three and one-quarter inches for ten 
shots. The best group with the M! rif 
was single-loaded, using 1940 Nationa 
Match 172-grain ammunition, cigh! 
shots in three and one-half inches. The 
best group with the M1903 was als 
made with the 1940 Match ammunition 
ten shots in three inches. A five-shot 
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not averaged, with the M1903 
ghtly less than one and three 
inches. 
\11903 fired twenty shots at one 
ht d yards in one minute with an 
spread of six and one-half 
sn and then fifteen shots in fifty 
; with all shots in a five-and-one- 
h spread, 14/15 in a three-and- 
' f-inch spread, 13 /15 in the lower 
half of a six-inch bull (center of impact 
ne and one-half inches low). 

\11 semiautomatic rifle fired forty 


shots in one minute at one hundred yards 
with an extreme spread of thirteen and 
three quarter inches, 30 /40 in a six-inch 
spread. Another rifle fired forty shots in 
one minute with an extreme spread of 
nine and one-quarter inches, 33 /40 in a 


x-inch spread. The M1 semiautomatic 
also fired thirty-two shots in one minute 
yreceded by four sighting shots. As with 
the M1903 the rifleman held a little 
lower in aiming for rapid fire, but never 
theless scored 21/32 bull’s-eyes. 29 32 
shots grouped within six inches. Forty 
aimed shots per minute represents terrific 
fire power. At thirty-two shots per min- 
ute the M1 rifleman could have made a 
combat hit every two seconds up to three 
hundred yards. 

lwo sixteen-shot groups were made 
slow-fire with the M1 rifle, clip-loading 
\i2 ammunition. One rifleman obtained 
a six-inch group for sixteen shots. The 
other also made a six-inch group, but put 
14/16 in four and one-quarter inches. 


The Exact Zero 

As usual both riflemen encountered 
some difficulty in obtaining the exact 
zero, especially in rapid fire. The human 
element will produce changes in center 
of impact from group to group of per- 
haps one inch and occasionally two 
inches per hundred yards, especially in 
rapid-hre. Putting the group of shots 
squarely on the bull’s-eye is not always 
so easy. Light and atmospheric condi- 
tions affect zero, especially at the longer 
ranges. 

In order to place any group squarely 
in the bull’s-eye, the rifle must be sighted 
in with extreme precision. Any change 
in the center of impact will throw sev- 
eral shots out of the bull’s-eye. The M1 
rifle can be adjusted in minutes of angle 
for windage and elevation. Therefore the 
rifle can be accurately zeroed. Change 
of zero is very subtle. The M1903 class 
is less sensitive to zero change than the 
semiautomatic for some of the reasons 
cited above with reference to accuracy. 
Moreover, any barrel which is subjected 
to extremes of heat is likely to change 
zero. Crank off twenty shots per minute 
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for several minutes even with the M1903 
and note the effect of the heating of the 
barrel on the center of impact. 

The M1 rifle is the battle rifle par ex 
cellence. It is essentially a rapid- fire 
piece. The M1903 or equivalent is bet 
ter adapted for slow precision fire which 
is the basis of marksmanship training. 
The M1 is for the postgraduates because 
it offers the essential combination of 
speed and hits which pays off in a combat 
rifle. 

Accordingly, the M1 should be used 
chiefly in rapid- fire programs at average 
battle ranges. Where range and procure 
ment facilities permit, the M1 should 
be made available to all competitors as 
a part of rifle match programs. The M1 
events should, for example, include sur 
prise or rapid fire at two hundred yards 
standing, rapid fire sitting or kneeling at 
two hundred, rapid prone at 300 (most 
hits in one minute to count), and two 
clips prone in one minute at five hun 
dred. 

The course for “any bolt-action rifle,” 
weighing not over ten pounds, with bar 
rel not over twenty-six inches, and any 
iron sights, should include st: inding slow, 
and sitting timed at two hundred, prone 
timed at three hundred, and prone slow 
fire at five hundred yards. Timed fire 
emphasizes coordination and develops 
manual dexterity (like close-order drill) 


New Targets 
In view of these facts concerning rela- 
tive accuracy and slow versus rapid fire, 
I believe that modifications in .30 caliber 


‘rifle targets are desirable. I suggest these 


future targets: 
A Tarcet 
Bull’s-eye: 12 inches 
V-ring: 6inches = 3-ring: 36 inches 
4ring: 24inches  2-ring: 48 inches 
Range and use: two hundred yards, all 
rifles, slow and rapid. Three hundred 
yards, bolt-action target rifle slow and 
timed fire. 
B Tarcet 
Bull’s-eye: 18 inches 
V-ring: 9 inches 3-ring: 54 inches 
4-ring: 36 inches 2-ring: 72 inches 
Range and use: three hundred yards, 
semiautomatic rifles rapid fire. Five hun- 
dred yards bolt-action rifles slow fire. 
C Tarcer 
Bull’s-eye: 24 inches 
V-ting: 12 inches 3-ring: 72 inches 
4ring: 48 inches 2-ring: 72 x 72-inch 
target frame. 
Range and use: five hundred yards, 
semiautomatic rifles rapid fire. Six hun- 
dred yards bolt-action rifles slow fire. 
(Also may be used for semiautomatics at 
three hundred yards firing equivalent of 


three clips [twenty-four shots] in one 
minute, 

These targets are intended to antici- 
pate all types of matches and weapons. 
Che B target can be used at six hundred 
yards for telescope rifles with special 
match ammunition, The V-ring is in 
cluded in each target to anticipate vari- 
ous telescope rifle programs. In any 
match in case of “possible” ties, the most 
Vs will count. 

The A bull’s-eye is two inches larger 
than the old ten-inch A. The British 
and Canadians use a twelve-inch bull at 
two hundred and three hundred yards. 

[he scoring rings are established 
even increments, divisible by the basic 
bull’s-eye. The ring spaces are A six, 
B nine, and C twelve inches apart re 
spectively. 

All targets can be mounted on a six-by 
six-foot frame, so all target carriers can 
be similar. 


Tips for the Tyro 

Beginners must be encouraged. Too 
little attention is given the tyro rifleman. 
For those learning to shoot, the “B” tar- 
get can be used at two hundred yards 
and the “C” target at three hundred 
vards for 5 a fire. 

For such matches as the old “surprise- 
fire” event at two hundred yards (two 
shots in three seconds on the old B 
twenty-inch bull at two hundred yards) 
the proposed new B target is comparable. 

At least one event at three hundred 
yards using the C target should be fired 
with the M1, allowing the rifleman to 
fire his maximum aimed shots in one 
minute, total score to count. 

In place of the old National Match 
course of sixty shots I suggest that the 
new National Matches be conducted in 
two parts: A—slow and timed fire with 
any bolt-action rifles at two hundred, 
three hundred, and five hundred yards; 
B—rapid fire with the M1 service rifle 
at three hundred and five hundred yards. 

If civilian shooters are not issued per 
sonal M1 rifles they will be at a disad- 
vantage against the professional soldiers 
who are. By splitting the course this 
disadvantage is obviated. 

For example, suppose a National 
Match course as follows: 

200 yards, new A target, 

standing, slow-fire (bolt ac 

Nes dati encaices x wet 10 shots 
Same, sitting or kneeling, 

timed-fire one minute from 

ae 10 shots 
300 yards, new A target, 

prone, timed-fire (bolt ac 

tion) 70 seconds from 

SUS ag a5 045 ide cwak 10 shots 
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300 yards, new B target, 
prone, rapid fire (M1 rifle) 24 shots* 
900 yards, new B target, 


prone, slow-fire bolt action 10 shots 
900 yards, new C target, 


MI rifle 


one minute trom standing 16 shots 


Potal 


prone, rapid he 


sO shots 


On the above course forty shots are 
fired with each type of rifle, a total of 
twenty shots more (plus or minus the 
maximum rapid at three hundred yards 
than on the old course. Muc h less time 
will be required because of eliminating 
the old twenty-shot course at one thou 
Remember also that the 
twenty-four-inch bull of the new C tar 
get does not differ greatly from the old 
26-x-19-inch D silhouette. 

If the National Matches were con 


sand yards. 


ducted primarily for personnel of the 
armed services, then a competitive army 
qualification course program for M1 
rifles would be preferable. However, to 
do so would defeat the whole basic pur 
pose of the National Matches, namely 
the stimulation of civilian interest. 

Use by service teams of a bolt-action 
rifle should prove no unusual hardship. 
Service teams in other years have used 
several types of rifles for long-range and 
special matches. When all hands arrive 
at Camp Perry, or the equivalent, the 
uninitiated afforded 
loading practice with the M1, the service 


civilians can be 


shooters bolt manipulation practice with 
the M1903. For that 


teams used to practice intensively for sev 


matter service 


eral months before going to Camp Perry. 

The above-described targets and 
courses are merely presented as sugges 
tions. The most important points are 

That the soldier should keep the 
civilian interested in civilian marksman 
ship. 

That the U.S. battle rifleye Ml Ga 
rand, should be fired on the type of 
rapid-fire targets and courses for which 
it is designed 

[hat competitive target programs of 
precision fire for the M1 semiautomatic 
rifle are apt to induce every civilian (Cor 
soldier) to attempt boudoir gunsmithing 
on the M1 rifle mechanism. (Property 
Let the bolt 
action rifle bear the brunt of such ex 


ofhcers take careful note 


periments. 

\nd finally, that the professional sol 
dier should remember that from that 
great untrained mass of manhood, the 
civilians of America, comes the great 
bulk of every army he has ever led in 
battle. 


, 


*In one minute from standing (32 shots are 
quite possible with the M1 rifle on this target) 
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The Flintlock in History® 


By W. H. B. Smith 


The true Flintlock, a_ practical 
combination of some of the princi- 
ples employed in the snaphaunce 
with some used in the Spanish 
miquelet lock, appears to have been 
developed in France about 1630- 
1640. Practically all early German 
sources (which are the most numer- 
ous, detailed and reliable) credit the 
French with introducing the “bat- 
terie.” This was the right-angle pan 
cover of steel which is struck and 
thrown back by the hammer, thereby 
exposing the priming in the pan be- 
low to the sparks which shower down 
as the flint in the head of the cock 
strikes and scrapes against the steel 
of the hinged pan-cover. The French 
term “batterie” and the American 
“frizzen” described the same thing. 

Elementary as this device seems to 
us in these days, its perfection took 
years of experimenting in the shaping 
of flints, tempering of steel and coun- 
terbalancing of parts. Originally 
rather unreliable and always likely 
to misfire under adverse conditions 
it nevertheless remained the most de- 
pendable ignition system known until 
the introduction of the percussion 
system some 200 years later. As late 
as the year 1935 flintlock arms were 
being made in Germany and Bel- 
gium for export to parts of Africa and 
Asia, a full list being pictured and 
described in the catalogs of the huge 
German arms and export firm of Gus- 
tav Genschow of Baden. 

The Flintlock superseded the 
Matchlock in the British army about 
the year 1690. The popular name, 
“Brown Bess,” was attached to it at a 
later date, probably from the combi- 
nation of the brown-colored barrel 
‘the Matchlock barrels seem to have 
been bright metal) and from the 
popular idea that it was introduced 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Since Her Majesty died in the year 
1603, the supposition is incorrect. 
Few early English arms show any 
marks of manufacture. However. 
during the reign of William and 
Mary (1680-1702) army weapons 
were usually engraved “W&M”; be- 
tween 1702-1714 they were stamped 
“AR,” indicating the reign of Queen 
Anne. In general, changes in the 
service Flintlock from the time of 
its introduction to its replacement by 
the percussion system are inconse- 
quential. “Brown Bess,” for all the 
legends about her, was essentially just 

*From The N.R.A. Book of Small Arms 
Volume II: Rifles. By W. BH. B. Smith. 
Copyright, 1948, by The National Rifle 


Association 


a handle for a bayonet. Rugged, sim 
le, sturdy—at close quarters a terri 
le arm (when she fired!) this 

smoothbored musket fired a round 

ball weighing about fourteen to the 
pound. 


For a clear and penetrating picture 
of the reliability and accuracy of the 
smoothbore flintlock, we can find no 
more effective description from a 
qualified source than that of Colonel 
Hanger of the British Army, an out- 
standing and outspoken authority, 
writing in 1814. He wrote, “A sol- 
dier’s musket if not exceedingly ill- 
bored (as many are), will strike the 
figure of a man at 80 yards, perhaps 
even at 100; but a soldier must be 
very unfortunate indeed who shall be 
wounded by a common musket at 
150 yards, provided his antagonist 
aims at him; and as for firing at a man 
at 200 yards with a common musket, 
you might just as well fire at the 
moon and have the same hope of 
hitting your object. I do maintain 
and will prove, whenever called on, 
that no man was ever killed at 200 
vards by a common soldier's musket 
by the person who aimed at him.” 





The British Government con- 
ducted a series of flintlock vs. percus 
sion lock tests in 1834 at the request 
of the Reverend Mr. Forsyth, ac 
credited discoverer of the percussion 
principle. Six thousand rounds were 
fired under all kinds of weather con 
ditions from six of each type of 
weapon. The score was 922 misfires 
for the flintlock—1 in 6.5 tries; the 
percussion missed 36 times or | in 
166. It required 32 minutes and 31 
seconds average to fire 100 rounds 
from the flintlock, 30 minutes and 
24 seconds for the percussion. The 
flint musket hit the target (size and 
range unspecified) 3680 times, the 
percussion 4047. ' 


—<— ee ee ee ee ee 





One more test tells the story of 
these early arms: In 1841 the Royal 
Engineers conducted tests on “Brown 
Bess.” Depending on the elevation of =| 
the piece, they found it might carry 
anywhere from 100 to 700 yards. 
Curiously, the carrying distance of 
two muskets at the same elevation 
might vary as much as 300 yards. At 
150 yards they could “by very care- 
ful shooting” hit a target “twice as 
high and twice as broad as a man,” 
three times out of four shots. Beyond 
that distance, with the muskets vised 
in machine rests, the target could 
never be hit. Then the mark was 
made twice as wide as before, but of 
10 shots at 250 yards not one struck. 
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Jeep-top tactics. be commander of a light armored outfit shows his subordinates the plan of attack 


Foot 


oldiers' 


War 


By James S. Metcalfe 


LIKE THE GIRL’S LAMENT IN A 
ghtly bawdy song of a few years ago, 
| knew he was a sailor by the buttons 

on his pants,” I could tell he was a sol 

dier by the rifle in his hands. 

he Israeli infantryman is a fighting 
element reduced to its barest essentials, 
1man and his weapon. He is an unen 
cumbered individual, but this happy 
tate was not planned that way. If more 
juipment had been available, it would 
indoubtedly have found its way to his 
haversack, field belt, waist, back and 
shoulders. 

\t the outset of the war in Palestine 

had to grab a rifle or pistol and go to 

work with it. 


Y; 


When the negotiations 
re all over, we shall know just how well 
he did. So far, he has been winning. 
his has been a war of small units. 
The performance of the lightly armed, 
hard-hitting, fast-moving foot soldier has 
been an interesting one to watch. He 


1 
h 
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as artillery and mortar support, but not 
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The Israeli Army is an army of in- 
fantrymen, slogging to victory 
with the help of a few planes, 


light guns and armored vehicles. 


as we think of it in the American Army 
It has been just the sort of preparatory 
or supporting fire you could expect from 
such arms strictly limited in number and 
ammunition 


Burden on the Doughboy 


So the burden was largely up to the 
infantryman. A quick estimate of the 
general situation shows that the Arab 
| eacut had the idvantage In equipme nt 
In many instances, it had 
the advantage of terrain. As the attack 
ing torce, 


and supplies 


it could select its avenues ot 
approach, time of assault and objective: 
to be taken. Initially, the Jews could do 
little more than meet the major threat 
as the \ developed. 


When the first truce ended 


Israeli 


| he invade I 
were driven trom positions that appt ared 


forces seized the initiative. 


impregnable. Terrain features were cap 
tured or recaptured, that should have 
withstood months ot attac k. | hese strik 
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ing victories were achieved by s; 
tachments of trained men relying 
entirely on surprise, dash, night «tacks 
and a will to win. 


Those of us who fought in It 


will 
recall the difficulties of mountair com. 
bat, of driving the Germans out «} py, 
pared positions. The Germans we: pro 


fessionals and they had both a ke« 
of terrain appreciation and a flair 
fensive action. The Arabs appear to lac] 
both attributes. 


The Israeli Gi 
The Israeli GI is slightly shorter than 


his American opposite. He is broad 
shouldered, muscular, and accustomed ¢; 
hard work and walking. If he come: 
from a kibbutz (communal agricultu 
settlement) he is in good physical con 
dition at the start. Life in such places 
requires strenuous exercise—not in th 
form of calisthenics, but as a part of daily 
existence, working in the fields or some 
other form of exertion that keeps men 
fit. Conditioning, to be sure, is not the 
object, but it is a natural result of the 
tasks performed. 

The soldier has a deep love of land 
He is alert enough to know that if he 
loses the war, he loses everything that is 
most precious to him—his land, his lib 
erty, the right to spiritual as well 
physical independence. So far, there has 
not been one recorded instance of a man 
resisting armed service on the plea of 
being a conscientious objector. 

That is the raw material—a good spec 
men physically and mentally. A man 
ready to receive his training and needing 
no orientation conferences to tell him 
why he must fight. He doesn’t like trair 
ing any more than recruits the world 
over like it. But he doesn’t have much 
time to worry about it. If he receives in 
struction for twenty days between con 
scription and combat, he’s had a lot more 
than the earlier trainees. 

His basic training covers close order 
drill with the manual of arms. He gets 
some, but not much musketry. He either 
keeps in condition, or gets in condition 
by gruelling hours on obstacle courses 
similar to those we use. 

If he is a specialist, or fitted by his 
civilian background, for one of the sen 
ice or headquarters detachments, he will 
be appropriately assigned. He can count 
on being busy wherever he goes. When 
time, men and materials are in short sup 
ply, none can be wasted. 


The short training period does not tum 


— 





Defensive line. Trenches dug out of 3! 
most solid rock provide a defensive line 
on the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv Ro 
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mpletely schooled soldier. It does, 
r. send the man into a unit, or 
mbat. where he learns a lot more. 


The Language Barrier 
the least of the problems con- 
o both unit commanders and in- 
rs is the one of language. I saw 
mp where there were trainees from 
ne different nations. Hebrew is 
tional language of Israel, but 
of the more recent arrivals can 


n r speak nor read it. So, together 
. ill of the other learning the recruit 
must acquire, goes a bit of language 
st His day does not end with the 


sunset. Night exercises are one of the 
most important features of his training. 

lhe obvious solution to this language 
problem—and night exercises are con- 
fusing enough without adding linguistic 
chaos to them—would be to place men 

units made up of similar nationality 
ecroups. A battalion commander ex 
pla ned why this is not done. 

We have men here from all over the 
world, but we want them to feel that 
they are now citizens of Israel. It is bet- 
ter, we think, to put them among men 
from other countries, it will develop a 
feeling of unity. You see, we are not 
just thinking of winning a war—we want 
to win the peace.” 

The Israeli GI has all of the necessi- 
ties, but none of the luxuries that a sol- 
dier requires. His field equipment is 
scanty, but the demands of the climate 
are few. It will not rain until fall, so he 
can do without shelter-half and raincoat, 
at least for the time being. He does not 
gulp water every time he feels a mild 
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Hillside lookouts. Shallow pits and sandbags are dug in on the side of Napoleon 
Hill near Acre. Israeli uniforms are informal with French and British influences. 


thirst, so he can do without a canteen. 
Water will be available at night, either 
brought up with the rations or obtainable 
under cover of darkness. 

He has a blanket, but he probably 
won't bother taking it into the line if he’s 
fighting in the southern sector. His extra 
uniform is likely to be at the rear. Khaki 
shorts, a short-sleeved shirt and socks will 

+ dry in a few minutes under the warm 
Palestinian sun, so he can wash what 





Basic training. A full 10-day training period turns recruits into soldiers. The training 
system is based on British methods with some modifications. 
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he wears and put it on. He can do with 
out a mess kit in the line because his 
rations will be cold—fruits, sandwiches, 
vegetables. He'll get hot food when he 
goes to the rear. 


Assault Tactics 


Infantry assault tactics as applied by 
the Israeli forces follow the pattern used 
by better troops the world over. Estab 
lishing a base of fire to pin the enemy 
down while a maneuver element Hanks 
the position by use of defiladed ap 
proaches, may sound pretty basic, but 
some troops have to learn it the hard way 

I recently visited an Israeli defensive 
position that the Arabs had attempted to 
take by frontal assault in daylight. They 
were repulsed with heavy casualties. In 
that same area, I saw a difficult position 
captured by the Jews. 

Che Jewish objective was a mountain 
overlooking a settlement. This domi 
nating terrain feature afforded the Arabs 
perfect observation for the conduct of 
artillery and mortar fire on the settle 
ment. It was also close enough for 
Spandaus and other large caliber auto 
matic weapons to immobilize the com 
munity during daylight. This was all 
plunging fire, but the Arabs obtained 
some grazing effect by placing a few au 
tomatic weapons and a number of snip 
ers farther down on the forward slope. 

The good observation and the con- 
tinuous fire made life unpleasant for the 
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Machine-gun position. [he weapon is a Hotchkiss. The Israeli Army uses many 
types of weapons, acquired by hook or crook from many countries. 


} 


“ \ iguered settler \n Israeli com 


mando unit wa brought to the scene. It 


is reentorced by citizen-soldiers from 
" 


the settlement [he 


numl 


mountain had a 
ver of draws or wadis that ran from 
its foot to well up on its shoulders. Che 
\rabs, either confident in their immunity 
from attack, or careless in placing their 
fail d to 


ce te nsive hire 


utposts, cover the wadis with 
or with sentinels 

[hirty men from the settlement and a 
few commandos worked their way up the 
draw during the hours of darkness. It 
was still dark when the raiders found 
themselves on the mountain's summit 
1 few hundred yards behind the enemy 
defenses. Surprise was complete. The 
\rabs abandoned the position with such 
haste that their arms and stores were 


left behind The Jews still hold the 


mountain 


Night Attacks 


Similar night attacks against strongly 
manned, but improperly defended posi 
tions have won many suc h objectives on 
a number of fronts for the Israeli forces 

The success of lightly armed Israeli 
intantrymen in capturing formidable ter 
rain features through night attacks, some 
times by surprise, but often without it, 
is a tribute to the élan and spirit of the 
individual soldier. It is also indicative of 
the Arabs’ failure to provide for final 
protective lines or night outposts. 

I recently watched a terrain exercise in 
which an Israeli platoon was to drive a 
simulated Arab force from what should 


have been a strong position. The demon 
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stration was part of the graduation exer 
cise of trainees completing twenty days 
yf instruction. 

\n English-speaking officer explained 
the situation. “An Arab force, estimated 
to be from ten to twelve men, occupies a 
portion of that ridge,” he said, and 
pointed to a length of high ground that 
paralleled part of the Haifa-Tel Aviv 
highway. “The Arabs have been firing 
on trafic using the road, employing 
Spandaus, machine guns and snipers. 
Chis platoon has the mission of driving 
the enemy back from the ridge.” 

The ridge was about 1,500 yards east 








of the highway which ran almost q 
north and south. A hill lay between th 
enemy and the road and this hill 
into a deep draw that led convenien ly 
the north flank of the simulated enemy’: 
position. ; 

The leading element of the platoon 
moved south on the highway—nine men 
in single file, three yards distance be 
tween ranks. 

“Their purpose is to draw fire and d 
velop the situation,” the officer explained 
adding, “of course, the problem presup 
poses that we know the Arab strenoth 

The point, or first section, deploye 
rapidly upon reaching the place where jt 
was presumed to have been fired upor 
Che platoon leader and two runners ap 
peared on the hill, being careful not t 
betray their presence. After a quick 
visual reconnaissance and estimate of the 
situation, the leader gave verbal orders 
to both runners and pointed out details 
on the terrain. One runner moved off t 


the first section, the other to the main 
body which had halted and taken cover 
along the road a good six hundred yards 
north of the place where the leading ek 
ment had come under attack. 

The first section was now returning 
the fire of the hypothetical enemy (ball 
ammunition was used throughout the 
exercise 


The remainder of the platoon 
protected by the intervening hill, mov: 
to a position from which it could advance 
in secrecy toward the hostile north flank 
In addition to the riflemen, the unit had 
three light machine guns and a two-inch 
mortar. 


The machine guns and mortar joined 
the fire fight. The remainder of the pla 
toon, less part of one section assigned t 





Armed convoy. This convoy is on a road crossing the Negeb desert. Some Jews 
sport the Arab headgear for protection against sand and sun. 
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loca! protection for the mortar 
chine guns, advanced up the 
it was to envelop the Arabs’ north 


hile the fire superiority achieved 
by -. force now committed kept the 
pinned down. 

| exercise went off smoothly and 

a high degree of coordination. 

r} vere no conspicuous blunders, on 

the Israeli side, that is. 1 noticed that the 

| leader did not hold out even a 

reserve, but an officer explained 

\Ve are assuming a larger force is 

road and could join the fight if 

needed.” I think this was an after 
thought on his part. 

he leader of the imaginary Arab de 
rachment should have been executed on 
the spot, however, for crass stupidity. 

\ren't you stretching the situation a 
bit in favor of the Israeli force when you 
have the Arabs leave their tempting 
lraw completely uncovered?” I asked. 
lust think what one man could have 
lone to your maneuver element as it 
ppro iC hed.” 

He had a good answer for that one 

he problem is based on actual situa 
tions that we've encountered many times. 
[he Arabs don’t think of all those 
things.” 

Che officer was probably right. After 
ill, they should know by now. But I 
still believe in giving the enemy credit 
for more wisdom than he may actually 
have. The exercise was well done, how 
ever, and particularly so for men who 
were civilians such a short time before. 


A Good Soldier 


lf these men have accomplished so 
much with so little, 1 wonder what they 
could do with adequate support. A few 
howitzers with proximity fuses would 
make the going easier and cheaper. But 
the Israeli GI doesn’t worry about not 
having them. He takes his rifle, thanks 
his stars for mortar support, and goes 
head. 

He is a good soldier. If the war con 
tinues, he will be a much better one. He 
has courage, intelligence, initiative, re 
sourcefulness, and endurance. He is also 
getting more and better arms and equip 
ment. He has lots to be thankful for, 
ind not the least of his obligations is one 
to a divine providence that gave him an 
enemy who didn’t make the best use of 
his w eapons. 

If the Israeli soldier has taught us a 
lesson, it is merely that we should never 
place so much reliance on push-button 
gadgets that we forget the importance of 
the little man with the little rifle. The 
toot soldier is still the main prop in the 
structure of battle. 
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Can Atomic Weapons 
Keep The Peace? 


By N. F. Mott 


This British scientist argues that a policy of strategic bombing can- 


not provide Europe with the security she needs because such a policy 


constitutes a standing threat of the most provocative kind and is 


incapable of rendering a final decision in the event of war. The 


author is Professor of Theoretical Physics at the University of Bristol 


and is President of the British Atomic Scientists’ Association. 


Tue [British] ATOMIC SCIENTISTS’ 
Association was founded primarily to 
advocate the International Control of 
Atomic Energy, which it believed to be 
an important step toward the avoidance 
»f war. The attempt to secure agreement 
on this issue having for the time being 
failed, it still remains the aim of the 
Association to press tor any measure In 
its own province which in the view of 
its members will make war less likely. 
Che purpose of this article is to examine 
the probable effects on the chances of 
war of one step which it is possible to 
take. It is suggested that either as an 
Association or as individuals working 
through other organizations, members 
should urge the governments of Great 
Britain and of the United States to 
make a declaration as follows: That in 
any future conflict they will not bomb 
civilian centers of population either 
with atomic or with any other weapons, 
unless our own cities or those of an ally 
are first attacked in this way. 

The purpose of such a declaration 
would be the renunciation of the threat 
of strategic bombing, envisaged as an 
independent operation and in the first 
place unsupported by large-scale land 
operations, as a means of imposing the 
will of one country on another. There 
is no doubt that the United States, and 
to some extent Great Britain, do offer 
such a threat today. Economic aid as in 
the Marshall Plan, supported in the last 
resort by air power and the atomic 
bomb used in this way, is America’s an 
swer to Russia’s chosen weapons, Com 


*From British Atomic Scientists’ News, 
Vol. II, No. 2. By courtesy of the U.S. Bul- 
letin of the Atomic Scientists. January 1949. 


munist penetration and the ultimate 
threat of the Red Army. The govern 
ment of the United States has not, of 
course, threatened to use the bomb on 
any specific occasion, or stated that stra 
tegic bombing is a definite part of their 
military plans. But neither have they 
denied it, and in view of the recent de 
cision of Congress to expand the ai 
force rather than to build up a more 
balanced armed power, it is natural for 
the governments of Eastern Europe to 
believe that the threat exists. A glance, 
too, at the American press will show 
that it is widely accepted there that, if 
war should be forced on their country, 
it is in the first place by strategic bomb 
ing that the United States will wage it. 
Only ten years ago it was believed 
in Western Europe and America that 
the mass bombardment of cities was a 
crime of which only the Nazis were 
capable. Since then «:ir notions of wat 
have changed. Area bombing was de 
veloped by the Royal Air Force, first 
in retaliation, then as a major act of 
wat. Dresden was destroyed, crowded 
with refugees, within four months of 
Germany's defeat. These acts have to 
be set against the horrors committed by 
the Nazis, and in fact derive from 
them. Nevertheless, it is no light mat 
ter to destroy an ancient city which 
might otherwise have stood and been 
a joy to mankind for generations, let 
alone to kill 50,000 of its inhabitants 
During the present period of peace, we 
in America and England, as the guar 
dians of western civilization, should 
think very carefully before choosing as 
our instrument of policy the threat of 
further mass destruction of this type 
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Strategic bombing as a method of war- 
fare has for various reasons caught the 
imagination of certain circles in the 
United States and Britain. It makes full 
use of the productive power and techni- 
cal genius of these countries, both in 
aviation and in the manufacture of 
atomic weapons. It uses weapons in 
which the United States is likely to re- 
tain great superiority over Russia for 
It is a method by 
which, according to some views, war can 
be waged without the heavy casualties 
that the employment of land armies en 
tails. In asking for a renunciation of 
strategic bombing, it may then be con- 
sidered that a change is demanded which 
would shift the balance of power in favor 
of Russia. Attacks on American air pol 
icy are indeed very commonly made by 
sy mpathize ts with the aims of the 
U.S.S.R. Therefore, those who do not 
favor the aims of the U.S.S.R., and 
would like to see Western Europe freed 
from the fear that the Communist parties 
there may in the last resort call in the 
Red Army, might hesitate to ask for a 
declaration against strategic bombing. 
They will certainly refuse to do so if 
they believe that the threat of strategic 
bombing is sufficient to restrain Russia, 
impose a Pax Americana and give Europe 
the period of peace which it so badly 
needs. 


many years ahead. 


Limitations of Strategic Bombing 


Whether or not this is the case de 
pends on certain facts about strategic 
bombing, which have been said often be 
fore, but which are worth repeating. At 
present the American air force is prob 
ably capable of delivering a certain num 
ber of atomic bombs to Moscow and 
other cities and of doing much damage, 
but until a very great expansion has been 
achieved—and probably even then this 
damage would be much less than the 
Germans inflicted by occupying half the 
country—it would not be sufficient to 
prevent the advance of the Red Army to 
the Channel ports. Western Europe 
could hope only for an eventual Ameri 
can liberation after a Russian occupation. 
In view of the inferiority of manpower of 
the United States compared with the 
Russian bloc, this is only likely to be 
achieved through the liberal use of air 
power and atomic weapons. The pros 
pect for Western Europe is not inviting. 
For England the prospect is less desper 
ate, but our own survival in such an 
event would depend on the defeat of the 
Russians before they produced atomic 
bombs. Europe’s defense by a strategic 
air force depends then on the power of 
its threat to keep the peace; should 
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fail the prospects are that our civilization 
will be destroyed. 

Any country, before deciding to build 
up armaments of a given type, ought to 
consider the effects of its actions on its 
possible enemies. It is a commonplace 
that the effect of rearmament by one side 
is usually to provoke rearmament by the 
other. Russia’s answer to the United 
States’ strategic air force, however, is 
unlikely to be an attempt to build a big- 
ger one, even if they have the technical 
capacity. Their most effective answer 
will clearly be to deny to the Americans 
the bases from which Russia can be at- 
tacked. These bases are the countries on 
their border. It is, of course, true that the 
range of modern bombers makes attacks 
from very great distances possible. Never- 
theless this does not minimize the im- 
portance of bases near the target. Un- 
escorted bombers flying long distances 
over well defended hostile territory 
would be subject to a very high casualty 
rate, which might well be great enough 
to destroy the effectiveness of the attack. 

Russian policy at present is clearly 
aimed at securing that in countries near 
to her own territory the governments 
shall be friendly to herself and ultimately 
under her control. The aim of Anglo- 
American policy in Europe is to safe- 
guard the independence of the west and 
perhaps to restore some measure of free- 
dom to countries farther east. The di- 
lemma for the west is to gauge the cause 
of Russian expansionism. If it is due to 
fear of strategic bombing, then the build- 
ing up of a strategic air force will accen 
tuate that fear, and provide the strongest 
incentive to the Russians to do what we 
most wish to prevent, namely, to occupy 
Western Europe before the air force is 
ready. If on the other hand, the causes 
of this expansionism lie deep in Russian 
policy, and they would try to dominate 
their neighbors whatever the western 
powers do, then opposition to strategic 
bombing savors of appeasement. It is 
anyone’s guess where between these two 
extremes the truth lies; but we can hardly 
doubt that, while their expansionism is 
a product of their history and their doc- 
trine, it is accentuated by the threat of 
atomic bombardment. 


Means and Ends 


Let us admit that military power is 
necessary in order to give Europe the 
kind of security that she needs. The 
question then is, what kind of weapons 
and what kind of military policy will 
give the greatest security? Obviously 
security can best be obtained through 
weapons and policy which provide the 


greatest deterrent in the event of aggres- 





sion, but the least threat if no ag: ession 
occurs. Strategic bombing fails ©. both 
counts; though likely to cause dest: ction 
and misery and permanent loss «map 
kind, it would not be decisive, sce j; 
would swing world opinion agai 
powers employing it and lead |) the 
rapid Sovietization of Europe anc Asia 
Moreover, it constitutes a standing | hreat 
of the most provocative kind, avaing 
which any Russian government is bound 
to take steps. The real deterrent, and the 
only effective one, is the threat of long 
war, in which the whole productive ef. 
fort of the American continent could be 
brought into play, and the Russian 
armies brought to defeat in be countries 
that they had overrun. Admittedly stra. 
tegic bombing would play a part in such 
a war, but it is not the part for which 
preparation should be given first priority 
in time of peace. What is necessary in 
peacetime is to make plans to hold such 
areas as can be held while all available 
resources are mobilized. This would be 
the way to win a long war, but could not 
be considered a threat to a_ peaceful 
Russia. 

The argument that can be brought 
against such a policy is the assertion that 
future wars will be decided in the first 
few days by strategic bombing, and that 
a nation with no forces ready for instant 
retaliation will be defeated. Unfortu 
nately the time may come when this 
will be true. It is not true yet, for big 
continental countries such as the United 
States or Russia. It will not even become 
true when Russia first has atomic weap 
ons. It will need a very large number o! 
such weapons, and as yet quite un 
envisaged improvements in the methods 
of delivering them, before it will be pos 
sible to knock out the industrial power 
of the United States by a lightning at 
tack. 

The threat of strategic bombing, we 
may conclude, is not an effective way t 
keep the peace. Opposition to it, then, 
by individuals and organizations in Ev- 
rope and America, can do nothing but 
good. On the military side it will serve 
to urge on governments a more rational 
and less provocative policy, such as plan- 
ning in the event of war to hold essential 
bases pending the mobilization of te 
sources for reconquest. And, on the 
moral side, it will substantiate our claim 
to have remembered some principles 
which the communists have forgotten. 
They claim that if the end is good, all 
means are justified. We, in the West, on 
the other hand, may come to realize that 
no good end is likely to result from 4 
means so evil as the threat of strategic 


bombing. 
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After the war in Germany was over 
Captain Hart had an early opportunity 
of talking with the German generals 
and admirals over a lengthy period. 
[he result was the book from which 
this article is taken. It was first pub 
lished in England under the title The 
Other Side of the Hill and later in the 
United States as The German Generals 
Talk. The chapter published here is 
by permission of the publisher, Wil 
liam Morrow and Co. 

Captain Hart has been grinding out 
military books, articles and newspaper 
olumns for some thirty years. He is 
est known for Reputations Ten Years 
\fter, an examination of generalship 
n World War I, and an excellent one- 

‘lume history of the first World War. 
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In the years preceding World War 
II Captain Hart gained some distinc 
tion as an advocate of the idea that in 
modern war the defense was much 
stronger than the offense; a principle 
badly shattered in World War I. Nev- 
ertheless, he had tremendous influence 
on military thinking in Great Britain 
and the United States during the long 
armistice. Two such dissimilar per 
sons as General Patton and Winston 
Churchill agreed on that. In 1944 
General Patton told Captain Hart “I 
have been nourished on your books for 
twenty years” and Mr. Churchill ob 
served that Hart had “immensely 
stimulated technical and professional 
thought.” 

Copyright, 1948, by B. H. Liddell Hart 
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[HE GERMAN GENERALS IMPRESSIONS 
of the Red Army were interesting, and 
often illuminating. The best apprecia 
tion in a concise form came from [Field 
Marshal Von] Kleist: “The men were 
first-rate fighters from the start, and we 
owed our success simply to superior train 
ing. [hey became first-rate soldiers with 
experience. They fought most toughly, 
had amazing endurance, and could carry 
on without most of the things other 
armies regarded as necessities. The Staff 
were quick to learn from their early de 
feats, and soon became highly efficient. 

Some of the other German general: 
disagreed, and said that the Russian in 
fantry in general remained rather poor, 
tactically and technically, though the 
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formidable. I noted, 
however, that the more critical opinions 
came 


tank forces were 


from generals who had been on 
the northern half of the front—which 
suggests that the more skilled part of the 
Red Army operated in the south. On the 
other hand, the guerrillas seem to have 
behind the German 
and by 1944 had 
Germans there to abandon 
the use of all except a few of the trunk 
{General Von] 
lippelskirch, whose 4th Army was cut 


been more active 


front in the north, 


forced the 
roads as supply routes. 


off on the northern Dnieper by the Rus 
sian summer offensive th: it year, told me 
that he extricated it by making a detour 
southwards toward the Pripet Marshes, 

after the main line of retreat to Minsk 
had been blocked, moving by way of 
roads which had long been abandoned 
interference. “I 
found every single bridge on the route 


because of guerrilla 
had been broken, and had to repair them 
in the course of my retreat.” 


Fear Stiffens Resistance 


alking of his four years’ experience 
of the Northern front, he remarked: 
“Our infantry lost their fear of the Rus- 
sian infantry in 1941, but they remained 
fearful of being taken prisoner—and sent 
to Siberia or worse. This fear helped to 
stiffen their resistance, but it had an in- 
as time went on, particu- 
larly when they were compelled by Hit 
ler's order to remain in isolated forward 
positions where they were bound eventu- 
ally to be cut off.” 

| asked [Field Marshal Von} Rund- 
stedt what he considered were the strong 
and weak points of the Red Army, as he 
found it in 1941, His reply was: “The 
Russian heavy tanks were a surprise in 
quality and reliability from the outset. 
But the Russians proved to have less 


sidious effect 


artillery than had been expected, and 
their air force did not offer se ‘rious oppo- 
sition in that first campaign.’ 

Talking more specifically of the Rus- 
sian weapons Kleist said: “Their equip 
ment was very good even in 1941, espe 
cially the tanks. Their artillery was ex 
cellent, and also most of the infantry 
their rifles were more modern 
than ours, and had a more rapid rate of 
fire. Their T.34 tank was the finest in 
the world.” In my talks with [General 
Von! Manteuffel, he emphasized that 
the Russians maintained their advantage 
in tank design and that in the “Stalin” 
tank, which appeared in 1944, they had 
what he considered the best tank that 
was seen in battle, anywhere, up to the 
end of the war. British experts have 
criticized the Russian tanks for lacking 
the refinements, and gadgets, desirable 
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in various operational respects—especial- 
ly for wireless control. But the German 
tank experts considered that the British 
and Americans tended to sacrifice too 
much in the way of power and perform- 
ance for these refinements. 


Equipment Got Better 

On the equipment side Kleist said that 
the Russians’ weakest period had been in 
1942. They had not been able to make 
up their 1941 losses, and throughout the 
year were very short of artillery in par- 
ticular. “They had to use mortars, 
brought up on lorries, to compensate 
their lack of artillery.” But from 1943 
on their equipment position became bet- 
_ and better. While the inpouring flow 

Allied supplies was a big factor, espe- 
cialh in motor transport, the increasing 
production of the new Russian factories 
in the East, out of reach, accounted for 
even more. The tanks employed were 
almost entirely of their own manufac- 
ture. 

A rather surprising feature of the 
campaign in the East was that the Rus- 
sians did not make any effective use of 
airborne forces, although they had led 
the world in the development of this 
new arm—which had played a prominent 
part in their Army maneuvers in prewar 
years. I discussed this question with 
[General] Student, who replied : “I often 
wondered why the Russians never used 
their parachute troops. The reason, | 
imagine, may have been that their train- 
ing was insuflicient—due to lack of prac- 
tice in navigation as well as in dropping. 
All they did in this way was to drop 
agents and small parties for sabotage 
behind our front.” 

Coming to the question of leadership 
I asked Rundstedt which were the best 
of the Russian generals in his experience. 
He replied: “None were any good 
1941. Of [Marshal] Budenny, who com- 
manded the armies facing me, a captured 
Russian officer aptly remarked—‘He is a 
man with a very large moustache, but 
a very small brain.’ But in later years 
there is no doubt of the improvement in 
their generalship. Zhukov was very 
good. It is interesting to recall that he 
first studied strategy in Germany under 
General Von Seeckt—this was about 
1921-23.” 


Good Leadership 


Dittmar, who in his position as the 
leading military commentator was best 
placed to gather the consensus of opin- 
ion among the German generals, said 
that [Marshal] Zhukov was regarded as 
outstanding. [Marshal] Koniev was good, 


a clever tactician, but not quite on the 


same level. “As the war went on, the 
Russians developed an increasing! high 
standard of leadership from top to bor. 
tom. One of their greatest assets wa 
their officers’ readiness to learn, and the 
way they studied their job.” He added 
that the Russians could afford to make 
mistakes, because of their immense sy. 
periority of strength, in a way that the 
Germans could not. 

This verdict on the Russian generals 
was questioned by some of their German 
opponents, especially those who had been 
on the Northern front. Broadly speaking, 
the run of opinion seemed to be that the 
top and bottom of the Russian ladder of 
command became the strongest sections, 
while the middle piece was shaky. The 
top rungs were filled by men who had 
proved ‘themeely es so able that they 
were allow ed to exercise their own judg 
ment, and could safely insist on doing 
things in their own way. The bottom 
rungs were filled by junior officers who, 
within their limited sphere, tended t: 
develop a good tactical sense, becaus 
the incompetent soon became casualties 
in a field that was ruled by the hard 
realities of the enemy's bullets and shells. 
But the intermediate commanders, even 
more than most armies, were concerned 
with other factors. Their superiors or 
ders and judgments were more to be 
feared than the enemy. In this connec 
tion one of the German army command 
ers on the northern front made a signifi 
cant comment: “It was usually safe to 
encourage the Russians to attack, so long 
as the defense was elastically designed 
The Russians were always very bull 
headed in their offensive methods, + 
peating their attacks again and again 
This was due to the way their leaders 
lived in fear of being considered lacking 
in determination if they broke off thei 
attack.” 

As regards the general characteristics 
of the Russian soldier, [General] Dittmar 
gave me an illuminating sidelight when 
| asked him what he considered was the 
Russians’ chief asset. “I would put first, 
what might be called the soulless indi! 
ference of the troops—it was something 
more than fatalism. They were not quite 
so insensitive when things went badh\ 
for them, but normally it was difficult to 
make any impression on them in the wa) 
that would happen with troops of othe: 
nations. During my period of command 
on the Finnish front there was only one 
instance where Russian troops actu: ills 
surrendered to my own. While that 
extraordinary stolidity made the Russians 
very difficult to conquer it was also their 
chief weakness in a military sense—be 
cause in the earlier campaigns it often 
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them being encircled.” 


* rmar added: “On Hitler's specific 
orders, an attempt was later made in the 
German Army to inculcate the same 
mental attitude that prevailed in the Red 
\rmy. We tried to copy the Russians in 
this respect, while the Russians copied 
us, more successfully, in tactics. The 
} ns could afford to train their troops 
‘x this attitude because losses mattered 
to them, and the troops were accus 

med to do implicitly what they were 


told 
General] Blumentritt, who was fond 
of discoursing philosophically and his 
lly on all these subjects, gave me 
his impressions at greater length, start 
ing with his experience in the First 


Wor ld War. 


Tough, Skilled Soldiers 


In 1914-18, as a lieutenant, I fought 

the first two years against the Rus 
sians, after a brief contact with the 
French and Belgians at Namur in Au 
gust, 1914. In our very first attack on 
the Russian front, we quickly realized 
that here we were meeting essentially 
different soldiers from the French and 
Belgian—hardly visible, entrenched with 
consummate skill and resolute! We suf 
fered considerable losses. 

In those days it was the Russian Im 
perial Army. Hard, but good-natured 
on the whole, they had the “habit of set 
ting fire on military principle to towns 
and villages in East Prussia when they 
were forced to withdraw, just as they 
meg: did thereafter in their own coun 

. When the red glow from the burn 
ing village lit up the horizon at ev ening, 
we knew that the Russians were leavi ing. 
Curiously, the population did not seem 
tocomplain. That was the Russian way, 
and had been so for centuries. 


Hard But Good Natured 


“When I referred to the bulk of the 
Russian Army as good-natured, I am 
speaking of their European troops. The 
much havder Asiatic troops, the Siberian 
corps, were cruel in their behavior. So, 
also, were the Cossacks. Eastern Ger 
many had plenty to suffer on this score 
in 1914, 

“Even in 1914-18 the greater hardness 
of war conditions in the East had its 
effect on our own troops. Men preferred 
to be sent to the Western rather than the 
Eastern front. In the West it was a war 
of material and mass-artillery—Verdun, 
the Somme, and so on. These factors 
were paramount, and very gruelling to 
endure, but at least we were dealing with 
Western adversaries. In the East there 
was not so much shellfire, but the fight 
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This 45mm. antitank gun is pretty smal! potatoes these days but the 


good reason for relying on it during the early years of the war. 


ing was more dogged, as the human type 
was much harder. Night fighting, hand 
to-hand fighting, fighting in the forests, 
were particularly fostered by the Rus 
sians. In that war there was a saying 
‘In the 
East the gallant Army is fighting; in the 
West the Fire Brigade is standing by.’ 


current among German soldiers: 


“It was in this war, however, that we 
first learnt to realize what ‘Russia’ really 
means. The opening battle in June, 
1941, revealed to us for the first time the 
new Soviet Army. Our 
up to fifty per cent. 


casualties were 
The ocpeu and ; 

women’s battalion defended the old cita 
del at Brest-Litovsk for a week, fighting 


‘to the last, in spite of bombardment with 


our heaviest guns and from the air. Our 
troops soon learnt to know what fighting 
the Russians meant. The Fiihrer and 
most of our highest chiefs didn't know. 
That caused a lot of trouble. 

“The Red Army of 1941-45 was far 
harder than the Czar’s Army, for they 
were fighting fanatically for an_ idea. 
That increased their doggedness, and in 
turn made our own troops hard, for in 
the East the maxim held good—‘You or 
& Discipline in the Red Army was fat 
more rigorous than in the Czar’s Army. 
These are examples of the sort of ordet 
that we used to intercept—and they were 
blindly obeyed. “Why do you fail to at 
tack? I order you for the last time to take 
Strylenko, 
health. “Why is your regiment not in 
the initial position for attack? Engage 
at once unless you want to lose your 
head.’ In such ways we were brought to 
realize the inexorable character of our 
opponents. We had no idea in 1941 that 
within a few years it would be much the 
same with us. 

“Wherever Russians have appeared in 


otherwise I fear for your 





Red Army had 


the history of war, the fight was hard, 


ruthless, and involved heavy _ losses. 
Where the Russian makes a stand or de 
tends himself, he is hard to defeat, and 
it costs a lot of bloodshed. As a child of 
nature he works with the simplest ex 
pedients. As all have to obey blindly, 
and the Slav-Asiatic character only un 
derstands the absolute, disobedience is 
nonexistent. The Russian commanders 
can make incredible demands on their 
men in every way—and there is no mur 
muring, no complaint. 
“The East and the West are two 
worlds, and they cannot understand each 
other. Russia is a dumb question mark 
on the Sphinx. The Russians can keep 
their mouths shut, and their minds are 


closed to us.” 


Primitive Means 


Blumentritt’s reflections touched on a 
point that played a part almost as great 
as morale. For all the generals empha 
sized that the Russians’ greatest asset was 
the way they could do without normal 
supplies. Manteuffel, who led many 
tank raids deep behind their front, gave 
the most vivid picture—“The advance of 
a Russian Army is something that West 
erners cant imagine. Behind the tank 
spearheads rolls on a vast horde, largely 
mounted on horses. The soldier carries 
a sack on his back, with dry crusts of 
bread and raw vegetables collected on 
the march from the fields and villages 
Che horses eat the straw from the house 
roofs—they get very little else. The Rus 
sians are accustomed to carry on for as 
long as three weeks in this primitive way, 
when advancing. You can't stop them, 
like an ordinary army, by cutting theis 
communications, for you rarely find any 
supply columns to strike.” 
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Military Propaganda 





A REVIEW BY PAUL M. A. LINEBARGER 


[HESE FIVE BOOKS, THREE AMERICAN 
and two British, all deal with the role of 
propaganda in modern struggle. The 
first four all deal with the formal psycho- 
logical warfare of World War II; the 
fifth is a strange, heterodox exploration 
of the psychological terrain of the im- 
mediate future. The five books differ 
radically from one another in their ap- 
proaches and their conclusions.. As a 
group they demonstrate the concern— 
verging on panic—which the Anglo 
\merican peoples display toward propa- 
ganda in the face of Hitler's mastery of 
mass-persuasion and mass-intimidation 
skills. 

All five books, in one way or another, 
reject the Clausewitzian assumption that 
wars are fought by rational political lead- 
ers who reach a condition of disagree- 
ment soluble only by violence. If these 
five books are right at all, war is merely 
one phase in a process which goes on all 
the time and “victory” is no more the 
purpose of war than damp wind is the 
cause of malaria. 

Colonel Charles A. H. Thomson, 
ORC, is the Brookings Institution’s top 
expert in mass communications and pub- 
lic opinion problems. Bruce Lockhart is 
one of the great adventurers and auto- 
biographers of our time; his British Agent 
and Return to Malaya have enjoyed 
world-wide fame. Wallace Carroll is a 
well-known newspaperman and OW] of- 
ficial. Leonard W. Doob is Yale’s chief 
expert on propaganda; his book is the 
outstanding American college textbook 
in this field. These four men probably 
know one another fairly well. It would be 
startling to find that any of them know 
Harold Walsby, who is (so far as I can 
find out) merely a name on a title page; 
from the way he writes he seems to be a 
home-taught Scottish intellectual with 
obvious Left Laborite biases. 


*® Overseas Information Service of the United 
States Government. By Charles A. H. Thomson 
The Brookings Institution, 397 Pages; Index; 
$4.00 

Public Opinion and Propaganda. By Leonard 
W. Doob. Henry Holt & Co. 600 Pages; In- 
dex; $5.00 

Persuade or Perish. By Wallace Carroll. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 392 Pages; $4.00. 

Comes the Reckoning. By Sir Robert Bruce 
Lockhart. Putnam (of London). 374 Pages; 
Index; 18 shillings 

The Domain of Ideologies. By Harold 
Walsby. William Maclellan (of Glasgow). 231 
Pages; 1014 shillings. 
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Colonel Thomson was the reviewer's 
boss for about a year; your reviewer then 
hied off to CBI and Thomson went to 
SHAEF. Hence I cannot be very objec- 
tive; Thomson made awfully good sense 
when he was doing propaganda planning 
and liaison at the General Staff and Joint 
Staff level, and he makes good sense now. 
The weighty title conceals the fact that 

“psychological warfare” is the chief topic 

of the book, and that the work covers 
both the wartime and postwar phases 
thoroughly and clearly. 

Thomson's approach is that of the ad 
ministrative expert who is thoroughly at 
home with propaganda and opinion mat- 
ters. His facts are carefully researched. 
well expressed, and intelligently gath- 
ered. Whimsy is not listed as one of the 
corporate purposes of the Brookings In- 
stitution; Thomson does not get funny 
with his subject. But with a friendly 
practicality, he makes the subject come 
alive. He gives 196 pages to the wartime 
propaganda programs of the U. S., 89 
pages to the current State Department 
program, and 101 pages to a statement 
of the basic problems involved in plan- 
ning, organizing, staffing, budgeting, 
executing and measuring a_ national 
propaganda program. 

Thomson integrates wartime militarily 
conducted propaganda with the basic 
civilian political politics from which it 
necessarily stems; he correlates “informa- 
tion control” under military government 
with the preceding fighting propaganda 
and the succeeding informational ex- 
change. No other book has put propa- 
ganda into such clear administrative 
focus. Future American sta planning 
will have to take account of Thomson's 
facts and conclusions. 

Leonard Doob compresses a tremen- 
dous amount of thinking and research 
into his one-volume Public Opinion and 
Propaganda. The book meets the exact- 
ing requirements of a truly valuable col- 
lege textbook—it should acquaint the 
reader with the whole field of its subject, 
and not merely with the author. Doob 
has combined his lifetime of teaching 
and writing in the field of propaganda 
with his practical work; for a while he 
was Thomson's opposite number in 
Washington. Doob was at one end of a 
telecon proposing propaganda policy in 
the name of Elmer Davis, Director of 


OW1; Thomson was receiving \:, and 
asking interpretations while Pro’ iding 
military background, on behalf o! Gen 
eral Eisenhower's headquarters. 

Doob includes a much wider s pe of 
material than do the other books. He 
compresses public opinion, its nature 
and its scientific observation, into clos 
juxtaposition with the mass Processes 
whereby modern men seek to sway or t: 
modify opinion. Psychological warfare 
is mentioned frequently in connection 
with the different aspects of opinion and 
propaganda. 

Lockhart’s book differs violently from 
Thomson's and Doob’s. He deals with 
propaganda by presenting Lockhart 
Comes the Reckoning consists of per 
sonal memoirs at their best—and worst. 
Lockhart makes the most of ‘his wartime 
adventures as “an extra Deputy Under 
Secretary of State” attached to the Brit- 
ish cabinet during World War II. Fora 
man who had consorted with Lenin, 
and who made best sellers out of his own 
love life, that takes some taking. 

Comes the Reckoning is an honest 
book. The author sounds as though he 
fought other British politicians and bu 
reaucrats almost as vigorously as he 
fought the enemy. As head of the Brit 
ish Political Warfare Executive, he 
launched his career with a fight—to cor 
relate propaganda, secret operations, es 
pionage, and high politics. Any stafl 
ofhcer or civilian ofhcial will recognize 
the reality of Lockhart’s world. The 
enemy is not the improbable foreigner 
who does unpleasant mechanical things 
hundreds of miles away; the immediate 
enemy is the arrogant jugheaded nin 
compoop two doors down the corridor 
who persists in sitting on all your best 
proposals. Internal friction within go 
ernments and military staffs, in the ab 
sence of scientific management of the 
kind proposed by Dr. George Pette« 
must absorb 50 to 75 per cent of the 
nervous and intellectual energies of the 
individuals who comprise the organiza 
tion. 

It's pleasant to read the nice things 
which this Britisher, in a book thus far 
published only in England, has to sa) 
about the American psychological war 
fare command under General | ise 
hower. Lockhart pays a glowing tribute 
to Brigadier General Robert A. McClure, 
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wl aded the Psychological Warfare 
piv on of SHAEF, and to the Ameri- 
ich as Robert Sherwood and Wal- 


ec arroll, who represented OWI in 
oO! n. 
| khart Cat his page 355) describes 
che ussians whom Thomson (at his 
pay /9) reports as having showed up in 
| n to coordinate Soviet propaganda 
wit) that of the Anglo-American com- 
bine. Thomson reports the failure of the 


operation; Lockhart portrays the men 
themselves: 

| was deeply impressed by these Rus- 
sian officers. They never discussed or 
criticized the internal politics of their 
own country. Indeed, it would have been 
foolish to ask them an indiscreet ques- 
tion, for it would at once have reduced 
them to a dogged silence. But their quick 
self-assurance was new to me and there- 
fore doubly impressive. Certainly I had 
met no Russian officer who was not sin- 
cerely convinced that Russia had de- 
feated Germany almost singlehanded and 
that therefore Russia was the greatest 
military power in the world.” 

Despite this size-up of the Soviet off- 
cials, Lockhart does not claim credit for 
anticipating the degree of hostility 
against the West which the Russians 
were able to distill in the bitter political 
alchemy of Marxian pseudoscientific 
history. 

Persuade or Perish covers the ground 
encompassed by Thomson and Lockhart, 
but Carroll writes more informally than 
Thomson and less personally than Lock- 
hart. His book, badly handicapped by 
the lack of an index, is an excellent 
popular account of the OWI and its 
operations. Carroll is swift to defend 
the propaganda decisions of the Roose- 
velt administration. He makes out the 
best case for the “unconditional sur- 
render” formula which this reviewer has 
seen. 

Carroll strikes home with his basic 
theme: the United States won the war 
but lost the victory by having no com- 
municable policy with which to cinch 
peace. The Russians had affirmative pro- 
grams and a definite policy. The Ameri- 
cans proposed no effective alternative 
until they outlined the Marshall Plan. 

The reviewer must, however, disagree 
with the choice presented by the title: 
Persuade or Perish. Psychological war- 
fare can help to win a war or help to lose 
4 war. But no nation is going to perish 
merely because of lack of policy, persua- 
sion, or propaganda. It may lose an extra 
million or so of casualties; it may prolong 
4 war unnecessarily; but weapons have a 
capacity which propaganda, at its very 
best, does not. Weapons can destroy the 
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enemy altogether, so that it no longer 
matters what he thinks. Propaganda can 
only convert him, by subtle and horrible 
stages, into a coward, a traitor, an in- 
dividualist, and your friend. Armament 
must remain the foundation of security 
as long as sixty-odd flags fly over man- 
kind; propaganda, however great, is al- 
ways marginal. 

This brings us to the taut thinking and 
curious problem of Harold Walsby’s The 
Domain of Ideology. Walsby is a British 
socialist, sympathetic to communism, 
who is looking for a serious, scientific 
answer to the question: “How can the 
world represented by the present United 
States of America be overthrown?” An 
unorthodox and original thinker, he suf- 
fers from not having read much of the 
American, German, or Soviet writing in 
the field of propaganda doctrine. He 
starts all over again from the ground up, 
trying to think through the nature of 
ideology in modern states. 

Walsby should have read Doob’s book 


before he set forth to undermine the 


world of free enterprise. His criticism of 
Leftist propaganda—his demand that it 
be made scientific—his realization that 
formal rationality is impractical in prop 
aganda—his seeking a reconciliation of a 
sectarian, nonpragmatic science with the 
European Left labor movements—these 
things all show that he sees the problem 
from the other side of the windowpane. 
Indirectly, he demonstrates that within 
the confines of the democracies, lonely 
and powerful intellects can still strike out 
and develop potentially subversive doc 
trines all by themselves. By INFANTRY 
Journat standards, this book stands at a 
very unusual point. It is honestly half 
way between yourself and the editors of 
Pravda. Like a mirror unexpectedly con 
fronted, it shows up the defects of our 
American thinking about democracy, 
justice, prosperity, and peace. If we're 
going to persuade the whole world, we 
have a lot of Walsbys to persuade first. 
Let us hope that not all of them are Scot- 
tish logicians. It would take a whopping 
good leaflet to lure him out of socialism! 


Montgomery in Africa’ 


A REVIEW BY JOHN B. SPORE 


THIS LITTLE BOOK IS MONTY'S OWN 
story of the days of his greatest glory 
when he took command of the defeated 
and demoralized Eighth Army and led 
it to immortality. Monty's later appear- 
ance on a larger stage which he had to 

‘share with other commanders added 
nothing to the laurels he had gathered 
as commander of the Eighth Army. In- 
deed his temperament was such that he 
had difficulty in sharing the stage and 
his reputation suffered, at least on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

It follows then that these earlier cam- 
paigns in North Africa, Sicily and Italy 
ought to tell us a great deal about the 
Monty who commanded the left wing of 
the Allied armies in Northwest Europe. 
General Eisenhower is on record as say- 
ing that Monty’s forte was “set piece” bat- 
tles and yet it is to be remarked that he 
conducted one of the longest, if not the 
longest, pursuit operation of the war, 
chasing the Afrika Korps a distance of 
1,850 miles. 

As a master of the planned battle 
Monty acquired a reputation for insist- 
ing that everything in the rear of the 
fighting lines be in Saturday-morning 


%E] Alamein to the River Sangro. By Field 
Marshal The Viscount Montgomery of Alamein. 
New York: The E. P. Dutton Company. 132 
Pages; Maps; $6.50. 


inspection order before the opening guns 
growled. The phrase had it that he in 
sisted on “tidying up his administrative 
tail” before giving battle. 

It is true. In the 66 pages he devotes 
to the North African campaign, from E| 
Alamein to the end, he mentions admin 
istrative problems, his own or Rommel’s. 
no less than 17 times by name and al 
ludes to them many other times. In ad 
dition he adds a four-page chapter on 
“Administration in the North African 
Campaign” (similar chapters follow the 
Sicilian and Italian campaigns). Monty 
was always very conscious of his supply 
situation. And rightfully so. General 
Eisenhower, among others, has often re- 
iterated his opinion of the importance of 
logistics in war. 

The wars of history are littered with 
the forgotten names of commanders who 
failed because they wouldn't attack un 
til they were sure of victory and conse 
quently never attacked. Very obviously 
Monty wasn’t that kind of a commander. 
Whether his penchant for adminstrative 
perfection slowed him down unneces 
sarily is open to argument. On the basis 
of the evidence in this book it would be 
hard to prove. Monty states that some- 
times he did attack when the administra 
tive situation was not entirely to his lik- 
ing. When the Americans were forced 
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back at Kas then ad 


vancing toward the Mareth Line, 


serine Pass, Monty, 
reacted 
by exerting pressure on the Germans in 
“Eighth Army 
was administratively not ready to oper: ite 


front of him even though 


major forces in southern Tunisia. 


But there were also times when ad 
ministrative concerns prohibited as large 
In the 
pursuit after the battle at El Agheila, for 


example, Monty admits that 


1 success as had been planned. 
“administra 
tive restrictions had limited the size of 
the outflanking force, so that it was not 
strong enough to cut off the enemy 
compl tely ; 


\ll through this 


phrase S 


such 
“The tempo of my operations 


book run 
was determined by administrative con 
siderations” or, as when he set the date 
for the attack on the Mareth Line: “By 
that time the administrative situation 
would have become sufhiciently strong to 
support a major offensive operation.” 

If it is to be proved that Monty was 
slow to the point of danger the burden 
And he 
would have to remember, too, that Monty 
took command of the Eighth Army vow 
ing that so long as he was in command 
it would not suffer defeat. 


of the proof is on the accuser. 


That was a 


necessary restriction. The Army had 
been defeated too many times. Only an 
unbroken succession of victories could 
restore the confidence of the British 
Commonwealth in its arms and leaders. 

Naturally this account by Montgom 
ery of his campaigns in North Africa and 
Italy is neither objective nor critical. 
Phat will have to be the work of others. 
Linlike Eisenhower in Crusade in Eu 
rope he doesn’t admit the possibility that 
his judgment might sometimes have been 
wrong. But that is due to the difference 
in temperament in the two men and has 
little if anything to do with their techni 
cal military qualifications. It does show 
though that the right man was chosen to 
be Supreme C ‘ommande rT. 

it is a rewarding task to read El Ala 
mein to the River Sangro. Much of 
Monty comes out in it, unintentionally. 
\nd as the report of the commander it 
has more than historical value. But a far 
more informative book on Montgomery 
and his campaigns and one that has 
been badly neglected by American mili 
tary men, is Operation Victory by Major 
General Sir Francis De Guingand, 
Montgomery's Chief of Staff from 1942 

1945. 


Operational Research 


A REVIEW BY RICHARD G. McCLOSKEY 


SCIENCE AND WAR HAVE LONG WORKED 
together in a more or less haphazard 
way. Archimedes turned his engineering 
talent to helping the Greeks of Syracuse 
In turn, the early 
gunners set problems in firing that as 


’ 
resist the Romans. 


sisted Galileo to eluc idate the laws of 
and lay the foundations of dy 
World War I saw science first 
really organized to help win a war, and 
in World War II science really buckled 
But until World War II, science 


had been chiefly regarded as a source of 


motion 
namics 


down 


ideas for new weapons, and of methods 
of improving old ones. It helped to make 
better explosives, faster aircraft, bigger 
guns and better medicines for treating 


During World War I, 


branched out into a 


the wounded. 
however, science 
new field, and developed a concept 
which was largely new to war. 

[his conc ept was operational research: 
the application of scientific methods to 
the use of w eapons and the conduct of 
operations. The ordinary way of han- 
dling very complicated problems—like 
combat—about which little detailed in 
formation is available is to form a judg- 
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ment based on experience. The faculty 
of judging is important to any type of 
executive. After many years of experi- 
the good military commander ac 
quires skill in judging the value of weap- 
ons, tactics, strategy and man. But he 
does not have the time or the training to 
check his qualitative judgments by quan 
titative analysis. Even an experienced 
commander frequently goes wrong when 


ence, 


quantitative analysis requires the appli- 
cation of the theory of probability be- 
cause the answers to problems of chance 
are frequently in conflict with common 
sense. One of the obvious ex xamples of 
this is the continued prosperity of gam- 
bling-house operators. 

I'he American armed forces are just 
beginning to awaken to the value of 
operational research. As late as the mid 
dle of 1948 there were many high 
officers who had never heard of it, and 
staff ofhcers were busy preparing studies 
on it. Industry, through time and motion 
studies, has long used one type of opera- 
tional research, but the Army has not yet 
adopte d even this elementary technique. 

‘Have we any scientific proof, for exam- 





ple, that our close-order drill is th: 
expeditious way of moving a group: 
from one place to another? Or that ¢} 
caliber .30, M2, ball, is the most eff, 
tive type and caliber of small-arm 


am 
munition?) Colonel S. L. A. Marshal) 
has given the Army a quantitative analy 


sis of combat efficiency in his Mey 
Against Fire, but that was largely a pe; 
sonal, not an ofhcial, report. 

Chink what we may of the British—and 
by and large we tend to ignore their ¢a 
pabilities by overemphasizing their fail 
ings—they did come up with some good 
ideas in this war. Probably the most 
important and far reaching in its effect 
is operational research, or operations 
analysis as we tend to call it. The value 
of Science at War lies largely in the 34 
page chapter on the origin, principles and 
application of operational analysis. The 
other chapters on radar, the atomic bomb 
and naval science are excellent, but con 
tain nothing of siartling importance. 

Briefly, operational research is con 
cerned with the study of weapons, the 
study of tactics and the study of strategy 
The first consists in analyzing “how and 
why existing weapons perform as they 
do, with the object of finding out how 
they could be improved. 
consists of analyzing the \ 


The second 
rarious tactical 
methods in use, with the same object of 
improving them. The third consists in 
studying the results achieved by various 
types of operations, and the cost in the 
resources of war in achieving them, with 
the aim of suggesting more effective and 
efficient strategy.” 

The value of operational research was 
proved time and time again by the Brit 
ish. When the 1000-bomber raids were 
being planned, it was deduced that onl 
one bomber per thousand would be lost 
by collision. In the first mass raid, onl 
one plane was lost by collision. It was 
Ci ilculated, and prov ed correct, that con 
trary to general belief, large convoys 
were safer than small convoys guarded 
by the same number of escort vessch. \ 
time and motion study of land-mine lay 
ing cut the time from 34 minutes 23 
seconds to 26 minutes 11 seconds for a 
100-yard panel. A study of manually 
operated tank-gun triggers increased the 
hits by 25 to 41 per cent. 

And so goes the story of operational 
research. I found this ‘chapter a fasci 
nating one, and the whole book ver 
easy to read. Operational research is 
another idea, along with the Bailey 
bridge and the jet plane, that we can 
well afford to adopt from the British 


*Science at War. 
R. Whiddington. 





By J. G. Crowther and 
The Philosophical Library, 


1948. 195 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $6.00. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








WATIONAL DEFENSE 


Unbudged Rock 


Secretary of Defense Forrestal com 





the reason why military spending 
1950 will be 15 billion dollars in 
e short sentence: “In the person of Harry 
Truman,” said Mr. Forrestal, “I have seen 
st rocklike example of civilian con 
that the world has ever witnessed.” 
Mr. Forrestal was explaining how vari 
iefense estimates had been whittled 
: high of some 30 billion to the 15 
en recommended in the President's 
udget message solely because the Com 
nander in Chief insisted that it not go 
that figure. 
The 15 billion will be divided among 
three services almost equally. In 
unded sums the amounts are: Army $4.5 
mn; Air Force $4.6 billion; Navy $4.6 
n: contingent funds $830 million; 
ining program $800 million; and stock 
ling $525 million. 


Whether Congress would appropriate the 
sums the President recommended and in 
the proportions recommended was doubt 

The $800 millions recommended for 
Universal Military Training was considered 
window dressing” and some Congressmen 
said the amount ought to be diverted to the 
\ir Force. 

The budget recommended that the Air 
Force’s present 59 air groups, in addition to 

provisional” group on the Berlin airlift, 
« reduced to 48 combat groups and ten 
} 


squadrons. 


\ir Force personnel on full-time active 
luty would be increased from 411,000 
theers and men on December 1, 1948, to 
n average of 412,000 for 1950. It had 
houred on 502,000. 

[he cut in the air groups was less than 

appeared. The new groups, though 
fewer in number, would be stronger indi 
dually and collectively, as a result of a 
new grouping system and newer planes. 

[he President proposed an Army of 

7,000 officers and men on active duty 
tor 1950. Plans approved last year called 
‘or 790,000 by July 1, 1949. 

The Navy was also cut. Instead of a 
total force, including Marine Corps, of 

9,900 officers and men by the middle of 
this year, the Navy will have, under the 
President’s recommendations, 527,000 in 
950. This is a reduction of 4,000 from 
's active force on last December 1. 

Che President estimated expenditures for 
Naval ship construction at $406 million for 
hscal 1950, or about $100 million more 
than for 1949, Included in this figure were 
the probable outlays for several conversions 
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and modification of vessels, as well as for 
construction of a “super” aircraft carrier, 
costing an estimated $125 million, which 


is scheduled to be completed in 1952 


Authorized Strengths 


The House Committee on the Armed 
Services considered a bill that would au 
thorize the long-range composition of the 
\rmy and Air Force. 

Under the terms of the bill the Army 
would consist of 12 Regular divisions and 
hve separate combat teams and supporting 
combat and service units supplemented by 
Reserve components, including 27 divisions 
and 21 regiments of the National Guard 
and 25 divisions of the ORC and support 
ing combat and service units. 

The Army’s strength authorization would 
be 837,000 officers, warrant officers and 
enlisted persons (these heures include 
Wacs and nurses). There would be 82,300 
officers, 9,000 warrant officers, 7,500 “fe 
male medical officers” (nurses, technicians, 
etc.), and 738,200 enlisted persons. These 
figures would not include one-year volun 
teers, “ofhicers required to train such vol 
unteers, officer candidates, or personnel of 
the reserve components on active duty for 
training purposes only.” 

Secretary of War Royall and Gen. Omar 

N. Bradley both testified in favor of the 
bill. Gen. Bradley called the 837,000 a 
minimum estimate made “only after thor 
ough investigation” of the Army’s respon 
sibilities. 
* The Air Force would be authorized 70 
groups, plus 22 separate squadrons and 61 
reserve groups. Its strength would be 75, 
300 officers and warrant officers (35,000 
of them Regular officers and 4,800 Regular 
warrant officers) and 426,700 enlisted per 
sons. It would be authorized 24,000 serv 
iceable aircraft and this would not include 
guided missiles. 

Mr. Forrestal spoke in favor of the au 
thorizations as a long-range target but h¢ 
also supported the President’s budget re 
quest which would fix the Air Force's 
strength in fiscal 1950 at 48 groups. 

At hearings on this bill it was proposed 
that the $800 million recommended for 
Universal Military Training be diverted to 
the Air Force so that it could advance nearer 
to the 70 groups strength that is its goal. 


Security Law Asked 


The National Military Establishment 
and the Department of State issued a joint 
request to the 81st Congress for the en 
actment of a national security law to pro 
tect the Government’s codes, ciphers and 
other classified information used in_ its 
communications system. 

Secretary of Defense James V. Forrestal 


indorsed and forwarded to Speaker of the 
House a letter from W. John Kenney, 
\cting Secretary of the Navy, asking early 
ction on a bill making it unlawful to dis 
close American code systems and intelli 
gence activities. Penalty for violation would 
be $10,000 fine, 10 years in prison or both. 

laws to protect the Government's cryp 


t 


I phic secrets were described as of the 


utmost urgency and importance from the 


standpoint of national security.” 


Atlantic Maneuvers 


Canadian troops joined U. S. Army, 
Navy and Marine forces in the largest ma 
neuvers since the war, in the Western At 
lantic and Caribbean areas. 

Ihe war games were planned to test 
U. S. defenses against a theoretical enemy 
with strong submarine and air fleets. Other 
purposes are to “advance the combat readi 
ness” of the Atlantic Command, provide 
amphibious training for Army and Marine 
units, and antisubmarine practice for the 
Navy. 

The Navy utilized 100 vessels of various 
types, headed by the battleship Missouri 
\ total of 36,000 men of the several Serv 
ICCS Partic ipated. 

Ihe maneuvers included an amphibious 
assault on the island of Vieques, Puerto 
Rico 

The previous largest maneuvers since 
the war were held last year at Ar rentia 
Newfoundland, with 65 vessels and 31,000 
men engaged. 


RESOURCES & INDUSTRY 


Blueprint For Mobilization 


The National Security Resources Board 
in arranging for the quick expansion and 
conversion of industry that would be de 
manded for all-out mobilization, is develop 
ing a program seeking to simplify paper 
work, utilize small industry to greater ex 
tent, establish regional organizations and 
prepare complete mobilization plans for 
each individual industry. 

The aims of the board were explained in 
in address by Edward V. Hickey, acting 
director of production, NSRB, it the na 
tional conference of the Society for Ad 
vancement of Management. 

Industry teams, he said, have been re 
viewing their own World War II experi 
ence, the limitation orders that were issuc d 
by the War Production Board and other 
controls that affected their productive et 
fort. The teams have been adding up the 
current Capacity of their industries, antici 
pating potential production bottlenecks in 
the event of war and recommending means 
for avoiding those bottlenecks. 

Mr. Hickey illustrated the activities of 
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the machine tool industry which, after the 
detailed survey, received pool orders for 
$750,000,000 worth of tools to be con- 
firmed in case of need by a Government 
agency. 

Similar detailed planning is under way 
in other fields, he added. 

The Office of Production has made a 
study of the problem of decentralization on 
a country-wide basis and has developed a 
yardstick for measuring plans for industrial 
expansion and construction of new facili- 
ties. 

The board has an Office of Transporta- 
tion and with the integration 
of transportation and storage facilities the 
goal now being formulated with the help 
of Government agencies and private indus- 
"ry. 

Recommendations are being prepared 
for legislation in the event of an emergency, 
covering labor requirements, deferments, 
medical resources and housing. 

The board includes an Office of Eco- 
nomic Management responsible for devel- 
oping programs to maintain economic sta- 
bility within the country and to wage eco- 
nomic warfare in foreign lands. 


Storage 


Purchasing Guide 


Order came out of minor chaos with the 
appearance of the “Index of Military Pro- 
curement,” prepared by the National Mili- 
tary Establishment for the use of procure- 
ment officers and industry. 

The index shows which military pur- 
chasing officers have the responsibility for 
buying products under the Army, Navy, 
Air Force coordinated purchasing program. 

The program is divided into two systems. 
One is where a certain service takes over 
the responsibility for purchasing certain 
types of equipment for all the services. 
Examples of this are the Navy's responsi- 
bility for buying all the hand tools used by 
the three services, the Army’s buying of all 
automotive equipment, and the Air Force’s 
responsibility for purchasing all photo- 
graphic equipment. 

The other system is the setting up of a 
joint purchasing agent such as the Armed 
Petroleum Purchasing Agency 
which buys all POL for the three services. 


Services 


RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


Weapons Systems Evaluation 


Secretary of Defense Forrestal appointed 
Lieut. Gen. John E. Hull Director of 
the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group 
of the National Military Establishment. 
General Hull at present is Commanding 
General, United States Army, Pacific, with 
headquarters in Hawaii. 

The Weapons Systems Evaluation Group 
is responsible for the careful evaluation of 
all present or projected systems of attack 
and defense. It will be in close touch with 
the operational research groups serving the 
more specialized needs of the three military 
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departments, and they will cooperate fre- 
quently in carrying out portions of the 
more general studies of WSEG. 

A civilian Research Director will be ap- 
pointed as the chief scientific officer of the 
Group, and the Group’s small staff will in- 
clude both military officers, and civilian sci- 
entists and other experts. The Group’s 
mission is technical and operational evalua- 
tion on an interservice basis of present and 
future weapons and weapons systems under 
probable future combat conditions, to be 
prepared by the ablest professional minds, 
military and civilian, and the most advanced 
analytical methods that can be brought to 
bear. 


Report on the Bomb 
The President’s budget called for $210 


million for atomic weapons in fiscal 1950, 
an increase over fiscal 1949 of almost $19 
million. 

During the same month the Atomic 
Energy Commission issued a report in 
which it revealed it was producing improved 
bombs and that a report on the military 
uses of atomic weapons was under prepara- 
tion and may be released in the spring. The 
report also underscored the need for ura- 
nium 235 and plutonium, calling the avail- 
ability of these a “significant measure of 
national wealth.” 

On the eve of the Commission’s report 
Chairman David E. Lilienthal warned that 
the nation should not be taken in by the 
“myth of the atomic bomb” and forget that 
the strength of the United States is in prin- 
ciples and not military weapons alone. He 
said that people who believe that our pos- 
session of the bomb makes us invincible are 
altogether wrong. 

Sen. McMahon suggested that perhaps 
it might be well if the number of bombs we 
have was announced. Other senators dis- 
sented. 


Guided Missiles & Atomic Bomb 


The long-range rocket is an additional 
weapon in the arsenal, but it cannot now 
replace either artillery or bombardment air- 
craft, according to Willy Ley in Ordnance. 
Guided missiles can be intercepted: of the 
8,070 V-bombs sent against London, 2,000 
were duds, and 4,000 were intercepted, 
leaving 2,000 that hit London. They are 
expensive—900 man-hours to make a V1 
and 13,000 to make a V2. They are difh- 
cult to control. Take-off weights are ex- 
cessive. A three-ton warhead on a V2 for a 
250-mile shot means a take-off weight of 
40 tons; a 630-mile shot calls for 84 tons. 
Guided missiles are practical, but push- 
button war is still around the corner. 

The maximum radius of severe destruc- 
tion from one atomic bomb seems to be 
limited, for some time, to a 3-5 mile radius, 
according to Major General C. F. Robin- 
son in the Military Engineer. He backs 
this assertion with tabular data based on 
past performance. The best industrial de- 





fense he believes lies in blastp 
tecture and dispersion (going und 
is too expensive and doesn’t give 
tection). Dr. Karl Morgan disc 
Ordnance the clothing and pock: 
ments that protect and warn again: 
radiation. 


Operations Research 


Operations research, a war-sti 

theory that seems to have been d, 

by Archimedes, is taking hold of our mij. 
tary establishment. The idea of operations 
research is to develop new weapons and 
make present weapons better; to 
tactical methods and make them n 
ficient; and to develop a planned, as op. 
posed to emotional, strategy. Armed Force 
points out that the recently announced 
Weapons’ Systems Evaluation Group js 
logical outgrowth of the postwar marriage 
of operations research to scientific deve! 
opment. The Group may find, for example, 
that the present bitter sea-air controversy js 
really of minor importance in comparison 
with the evaluation, say, of the relative 
merits of atomic or biological warfare 
Guided missiles and submarine troop trans- 
ports may have to be measured against the 
elasticity of our economic system's ability 
to provide and maintain such weapons. An 
unplumbed realm of horrible fantasy awaits 
the Group’s exploration. 
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Atomic Engines 


Warships propelled by atomic power, 2 
Navy dream since this new form of energy 
was discovered, may soon become a reality 
the Atomic Energy Commission revealed. 

The Chicago operations office of the 
Commission announced that a contract had 
been arranged with the Westinghouse Elec 
tric Corporation for the construction of an 
experimental jet-propulsion marine engin: 
If successful this will provide America with 
the first known atomic power unit for trans 
portation uses. 

The primary purpose of the experimental 
power unit will be the propulsion of Navy 
ships by means of a nuclear reactor—a 
uranium furnace with a function quite 
similar to the ship’s fireboxes that consume 
coal and oil. 

Navy research chiefs have pointed out 
that an atomic engine in a large vessel 
would eliminate thousands of tons of 
weight, now represented by boilers, propu! 
sion equipment and fuel oil. This saving 
could be utilized by the Navy in strength 
ening the ships with additional armor. 

It was also noted that atomic plants d 
not require oxygen. Therefore, “island’ 
structures and funnels could be eliminated 
Propellers would also be discarded by the 
use of jet propulsion. 

An additional factor in the use of the 
atom-powered war vessel would be the 
greatly increased speeds possible, making 
them less vulnerable to enemy attacks. 
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ARMY 


Fewer Officers 





President’s budget recommenda- 


tiot . followed the Army will have to 
nd ts oficer strength during the next 
fsca! vear. An officer strength of 65,825 
‘s provided in the budget, a figure which 


ntly exceeded by some 5,000. 
Army will still have a problem in 
taining enough lieutenants. It may have 
to force out some captains and field officers. 
Ir may do this by imposing a maximum 
sge-in-grade plan and in encouraging ofh- 
cers who have won warrant officer appoint 
ments to accept them. There are vacancies 
in warrant ofhicerships at present. 


Service Club Training Conferences 


[he first Army Service Club training 
conference ever held in the United States 
and first of a series of similar conferences 
in the six Army areas throughout the coun- 
try was held at Fort George G. Meade, Md., 
February 7 to February 12. It was spon- 
sored by Army Recreational Service, Office 
ff the Chief of Special Services. Service 
Club Recreational Directors were given 
courses of instruction in the latest recrea 
tion techniques and provided orientation 
ind information on the newest aspects of 
the world-wide Army Service Club program 
ind the whole Army Special Services Pro- 
gram. 

Other conferences are scheduled in other 
\rmy areas. 


ENGINEERS 


New Chief of Engineers 


Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick was nominated 
by President Truman for the post of Chief 
of Engineers. 

Lt. Gen. Raymond A. Wheeler, who re- 
tired as Chief of Engineers on Feb. 2%, will 
join the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 

General Pick, who is 59 years old, won 
a spectacular reputation in the Army 
through his building the Ledo section of 
the Burma Road. In fact, the Ledo Road 
was known throughout the Army as “Pick’s 


Pike.” 


SIGNAL CORPS 
Television Film Library 


lhe Signal Corps opened a Central Tele- 
vision Film Library at the Signal Corps 
Photographic Center, Long Island City, 
New York, to meet a rapidly increasing de- 
mand by television stations for official mo- 
tion pictures. 

The library was established to simplify 
service to stations and to help overcome dif- 
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ficulties that have been encountered in 
obtaining legal clearance of many Army 
films for televising. In addition to some 
motion pictures that have been cleared in 
full, the television library also will be 
stocked with special prints of other films 
from which footage that could not be 
cleared has been deleted. 

Films will be obtained through Public 
Information Offices in the nation’s six Army 
Area headquarters. Stations in the Military 
District of Washington will send requests 
to Radio-Television Section, Public Infor 
mation Division, Room 2D855, The Penta 
gon. 


New Battery 


The Signal Corps revealed it had de 
veloped a new electric battery that will start 
an engine at a temperature of sixty-five 
degrees below zero. 

The new low temperature battery, deve] 
oped at the Signal Corps Engineering Lab 
oratories at Fort Monmouth, in cooperation 
with the Delco-Remy division of General 
Motors Corporation, will start the cold en 
gine of a truck after an all-night stand in 
sub-zero weather. 

Engineers explained that a standard bat 
tery, even when fully charged will give 
only ten per cent of its power at minus 65 
degrees, which is not sufficient to crank an 
engine. 

The new battery, however, will be tested 
in the climatic test rooms of the Fort Mon 
mouth Engineering Laboratories under sim 
ulated arctic conditions. 

The new battery is entirely experimental, 
designed primarily for military use. The 
case is made of a new and thinner material, 
leaving more space for the high number of 
plates without increasing the size, which 
gives it the additional advantage of fitting 
into standard equipment. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Brace Up! 


The Army announced that suspenders 
would henceforth be used to support the 
trousers of troops in the Arctic. 

The Service placed an order for 900,000 
pairs with a New York firm. The Army ex 
plained suspenders were necessary for the 
cold weather clothing. Soldiers, it was said, 
had complained about the inadequacy of 
the belt. 


Military Cemeteries 


The Army designated fourteen foreign 
cemeteries where soldiers and airmen who 
died in World War II are buried as perma- 
nent American military cemeteries. They 
will be set aside perpetually as memorials 
to the dead interred there. 

All of the new permanent cemeteries 
were laid out as temporary ones during and 
after World War II. They were listed as 
follows: 


At Cambridge, England, fifty miles from 
London. 

At Margraten, the Netherlands, ten 
miles west of Aachen, Germany. 

At Hamm, Luxembourg, two and a half 
miles northeast of the city of Luxembourg 

At Henri Chapelle, Belgium, eighteen 
miles northeast of Liege. 

At Neuville-en-Condroz, Belgium, nine 
miles southwest of Liege. 

At St. Laurent, France, twenty miles 
northeast of St. Lé. 

At St. James, France, thirty-three miles 
northwest of Rennes. 

At Draguignan, France, eleven miles 
from St. Raphael, France. 

At Epinal, France, two and a half miles 
south of Epinal. 

At Nettuno [Anzio], Italy, thirty-two 
miles south of Rome. 

At Fort McKinley, Philippine Islands, 
four miles southeast of Manila. 

At Florence, Italy, six miles south of 
Florence. 

At Tunis [Carthage], 
eleven miles from Tunis. 

In addition, the Army announced the 
establishment of two cemeteries, one at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and the other at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, for any armed forces 
personnel or honorably discharged veterans 
who wished to be buried overseas. 


ARMY FIELD FORCES 


Two Camps Closed 


North Africa, 


The Afmy’s reduced budget for fiscal 
1950 had an immediate effect in the an 
nouncement that two training centers were 
to be closed. They are Camp Pickett, Va., 
and Camp Breckinridge, Ky. 

Both were reactivated during the past 
year under the spur of the draft law. The 
17th Airborne Division had been assigned 
to Pickett and the 101st Airborne to Camp 
Breckinridge. Both divisions are to be in 
activated. 

The Army will still have six training di 
visions, one in each of the six army areas. 


C&GSC Commended 


An extensive and basi. reorganization 
which “would hardly be made over a period 
of two decades by our best civilian colleges” 
has been effected by the Command and 
General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan. in only two years, Dr. Jacob S. Or 
leans, professor of education at the College 
of the City of New York revealed after a 
thorough study of the institution. 

Dr. Orleans was granted leave by City 
College from January 1947 to August 1948 
to serve as psychoeducational adviser to the 
commandant of the Command and General 
Staff College. It was his duty to make 
studies and present proposals for modifica 
tion of the educational program of the col 
lege and for putting into effect the recom 
mendations of a survey of a commission of 
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civilian experts made in the summer and 
fall of 1946. Prof 


of that commission. 


Orleans was a member 


\mong the changes that have been made 
in the educational program of the college, 
Dr. Orleans reports, are clarification and 
amplification of the mission of the college 

|) The preparation of officers for duty as 
commanders and general staff ofhcers of di 
visions, corps, armies, etc., (2) The prepa- 
ration of officers for duty in the general 
staff section in which they are specialized 
at theater, zone of interior, and department 
introduction of a func 
tional curriculum, reorganization of the col 


of the army levels 
lege's administrative setup, the introduction 
of psychologically sound instructional meth 
ods, the rearrangement of classes to provide 
instruction for a small number of students 
it one time, a student guidance program, 
modification of the existing instructor train 
ing program and the setting up of a reserve 
otheer program. 

Dr. Orleans recommended expansion of 
the use of civilian texts that are of value for 
the instructional program of the college, 
the preparation of text matter as learning 
media rather than presentation of content 
in a formal army style, acquainting all stu 
dents with their progress in the course at 
short intervals and in a manner that is com 
pletely meaningful to them, the creation of 
at least four additional civilian positions on 
the faculty, the improvement and ampli 
fication of the instructor training course, 
reduction of the school day to a point where 
the student can learn with maximum efh 
ciency, the undertaking of a study on the 
need for a real college plant, and the hold 
ing of an annual conference on military 
education to be participated in by all army 
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Command and Communication 


\ leader's capability as a commander is 
limited by his skill in planning and his 
ibility to transmit his plans to his subordi 
nates Chis basis for planning, of course, is 
the information on the enemy commun! 
cated to him \ very valuable analysis of 
command and communication is made by 
Major Ralph E. Kuzell in the Armored 
Cavalry Journal. He describes the decisive 
influence of various 
wars, campaigns and battles. Hannibal, for 
example, was crushingly defeated at the 
Metarus because his communications broke 
down and he had no idea what the Romans 
were doing. The Mongols had able lead 
ers who controlled widely separated opera 
tions superbly because they had fine com 
munications. Communications improved 
enough during the Civil War to materially 
aid the defense. The attacker, on the other 
hand, was plagued with the inability of 
communications to keep up with large for 
mations of attacking troops. This com- 
munication-encouraged theory of defense 
reached its peak during World War I. Dur 
ing World War II the Germans had ade 
quate conventional communications but 
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communications on 


their control was due more to adherence to 
planned timetables than to the adaptation of 
radio to synchronization of air-tank-infantry- 
artillery teams. When after 1942 they were 
unable to fight according to schedule, their 
communications were incapable of keeping 
up with events. Though communications 
were on the side of the offensive in this 
war, the author believes that the improved 
use of improved radio will favor the defense 
in World War Ill. This article has many 
interesting sidelights and a fresh approach. 


Jet-Propelled Land Vehicle 


Jet-propelled land vehicles that might 
have far-reaching effects on military opera- 
tions were described by S. D. Hage of the 
Boeing Airplane Co., at the annual meeting 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

Mr. Hage’s jet engine weighs about 
1,150 pounds and produces up to 200 
horsepower. The engine was described as 
comprising a single-stage centrifugal com- 
with two outlets, two constant- 
pressure burners, and a compressor-driving 
turbine. The primary stage, with a rated 
speed of 36,000 revolutions per minute, 
drives the accessories, while the secondary, 
or power-output stage, consists of another 
turbine with a rated speed of 24,000 rpm 
and a reduction gear giving rated output 
speed of 2,500 rpm. 

Mr. Hage said that the jet engine starts 
easily, and has rapid acceleration, going from 
idle to full speed in five seconds. The en- 
gine, if properly balanced, operates without 
vibration, cannot be stalled and is an eco- 
nomical burner of fuel. 

Drawbacks are tremendous air consump- 
tion, high fuel burning when idling and a 
compressor inlet noise which so far has 
defied solution. 
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INFANTRY 
Send Me Men Who Can Shoot 


During the war, less than two per cent 
of the troops had fired a rifle before joining, 
and during battle only 15 per cent of the 
combat troops fired in anger. In Switzer- 
land, according to Hal McFarland in the 
American Rifleman, every physically fit 
Swiss male fires an obligatory course every 
year, and keeps his rifle or pistol at home. 
Small-arms instruction has become a social 
pastime, and by volunteer help (there are 
only four employees running the program) 
half a million men are trained annually at 
about $4 per man per year. (It costs the 
U.S. about $20 to do the same thing on an 
infinitely smaller and much less efficient 
The Swiss government provides 
comprehensive insurance for shooters in- 
jured on the range, but it also exacts stiff 
fines for failure to take the annual course, 
or failure to pass it the second time around. 
This emphasis on annual training and 
marksmanship is one of the reasons Switzer- 
land can mobilize in 48 hours. 
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Individual Equipment 


The infantry pack, shelter and bed yo) 
and field clothing are terrible, accor ling to 
Lt. Clarence E. Schwaneke, a Marine ay 
tor who had to hit the beach lugving 
wearing them at maneuvers. In the Marj 
Corps Gazette he points up the specific 
faults of the pack: hard to pack and harder 
to unpack, practically unadjustable and yp. 
comfortable as a boil. 

He advocates, with diagrams, a plastic 
packboard carrying two knapsacks, one 
atop the other, surmounted by the beddino 
roll, with a practical harness, and plenty of 
room for bayonet and entrenching too! 
He'll tackle the other equipment in subse. 
quent issues. 
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ARMORED CAVALRY 


New Tank Engine 


A new type engine for Army tanks, smal] 
in size but large in power, is to go into im 
mediate production. 

The engine is a 12-ylinder, V-type 
model, built to use 80-octane gasoline, and 
rated at 810 horsepower without the use 
of a supercharger and 1040 
with the air-compressor added. 

An initial $18,800,000 contract for these 
engines has been placed by the Government 
with the Continental Motors Corporation 
of Detroit. 
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Armor of the U.S. & U.S.S.R. 


Soviet armor is tops. This is an opinion 
by Col. Robert J. Icks, who, along with an 
other Reserve colonel, G. B. Jarrett, prob 
ably knows more about tanks than anyone 
in the country. Analyzing Soviet armor in 
Ordnance, he points out that it is rough 
finished where it doesn’t matter, but is 
precision built where it does, even though 
the Reds calculate that a tank can be 
counted on to survive for only three shots 
in combat. Why, the Russians seem to 
say, waste man-hours and material on trim 
mings? 

The policy of Red tank designers is to 
keep the U.S.S.R. one step ahead (the 
newest U.S. tank, the M46 Patton dis 
cussed in the Armored Cavalry Journal, is 
“not greatly different from the present M26 
medium tank”). Shaped armor castings, 
which reduce penetrating hits 40%, low 
silhouette and ground pressure, and big 
guns (122mm) are standard. Tracing the 
history of Soviet armor, Col. Icks shows the 
leadership of Russia and the influence ot 
Renault, Vickers, and Christie. 

Looking forward to the next ten years, 
Maj. Thomas J. Howard in the Armored 
Cavalry Journal proposes an interim mobile 
division which combines the best of the 
present armored and infantry divisions. 
Advocating one tank, a 25-ton MX 1, with 
an 80-inch silhouette and a ground clear 
ance of 17 inches, carrying two .50 MGs 
and one approximately 90 caliber auto 
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xe would have six tank battalions, 
ae battalion and a reconnaissance bat 
to replace the four tank battalions, 
nored infantry battalions and one 
_onnyaissance battalion found in the pres- 
ae nored division. This suggestion is 
hat similar to that proposed by a 
ve \igh-ranking commander early in 
1947: that there should be no distinction 
between armored and infantry divisions. 
\ai. Gen. William G. Livesay disagrees 
with this in another article in the same 
] 
In the same issue, Col. S. L. A. Marshall 
gsists that “in grand strategy it is the de- 
fensive value of armored force which weighs 


' lo” 
the scale. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Troop Basis Studied 


Secretary Royall announced the appoint 
ment of a special committee to examine the 
troop basis of the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserve Corps to determine 
whether .he size and distribution of the 
\rmy civilian components are adequate 
ind practicable in the light of present na 
tional defense needs. 

[he Committee of 12 members, three 
each from civil life, the Organized Reserve, 
the National Guard and the Regular Army, 
s headed by James F. Byrnes of Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, former Secretary of 
State and Supreme Court Justice. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Extra National Guard Training 


Extra week-end training which has been 
suthorized for National Guard Army units 
luring 1949 will raise their combat ef 
fectiveness by 20 per cent, Maj. Gen. Ken 
neth F. Cramer, Chief, National Guard 
Bureau, estimated. 

[he week-end drills will be in addition 
to the 48 weekly armory training periods. 
hey will permit units to complete indi- 
vidual training in the handling and firing 
f small arms at their home stations or in 
the vicinity, leaving more time for tactical 
training during summer field encampments. 

During calendar year 1949, Army units 
ire authorized to take the equivalent of one 
week-end training period of two days in 
ddition to their regular armory training. 
In most units this will be spread over four 
week ends with part of the unit personnel 
participating each period to an aggregate 
total of 90 per cent. Personnel of the unit 
acting as instructors—about 10 per cent of 
the total strength—will participate in all 
four extra training periods. 

Guardsmen will receive two full days’ 
ditional pay, and instructors eight days’ 
pay for the extra training. This will be in 
addition to the full day’s pay received by 
National Guardsmen for each of 48 annual 
two-hour armory training periods, and the 
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‘ull two weeks’ pay for field training. 
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Unit Status While on Active Duty 


Under provisions approved by the Army 
and Air Force Chiefs of Staff, National 
Guard officers may retain their Guard unit 
status while on extended active duty with 
the armed forces. 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief, 
National Guard Bureau, announced that as 
a means of checking possible permanent 
loss to the National Guard of experienced 
and valuable officer personnel, States now 
will be able to continue to carry officers 
called to extended active duty on the rolls 
of their units as extra to the table of organi 
zation positions. Their old positions, mean 
while, can be filled by other qualified offi 
cers. 

Upon completion of his active duty tour 
the oficer can immediately return to his 
National Guard unit and, if his old berth 
meanwhile has been filled, be carried as 
extra until another regular table of organi 
zation position materializes there or in an 
other unit. 

In the past, the officer’s unit position 
could be held open without being filled by 
another qualified man, a loss to the State 
and unit, or he would be asked to resign 
and lose his Federal recognition in the 
National Guard of the United States. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
ORC Retirement Regulations 


A special set of regulations governing 
the requirements for nondisability retire 
ment pay for the Organized Reserves was 
published by the Department of the Army. 

These regulations, covering the retire 
ment pay of Reserves who have completed 
20 years of honorable Federal service will 
be the official guide to all Reserve applicants 
for retirement and will be distributed to all 
Army installations, Reserve headquarters 
and to Unit Instructors throughout the na 
tion. 

Eligible Reserve personnel] approaching 
60 years of age are urged to apply for re 
tirement 90 days prior to reaching their 
sixtieth birthday, to allow for the process 
ing of papers by The Adjutant General. 


AIR FORCE 


Air Power Dominant 








Mr. Forrestal saw American air power 
becoming a force similar to what British sea 
power had been in the 19th Century. He 
was speaking specifically of the role of stra 
tegic air power. 

“That concept may not permanently hold 
true,” he said, “but at the moment I per 
sonally believe it does.” 

He pointed out that air power is cur 
rently responsible for about 60 per cent of 
all military expenditures, although much 


less than this is expended by the Air Force. 
The Army provides the Air Force with 
many services and Navy and Marine Corps 
aviation js a part of American ait power. 


Four-Year Program 


Secretary Symington’s annual report 
spelled out what the Air Force hopes to ac 
complish in its four-year program (better 
known as the 70-group program) for an 
adequate air force. 

Highlights of the program 

1) Replacement of obsolescent World 
War II aircraft by types capable of meeting 
the wholly different operational needs of 
new conditions. 

2) A research and development to 
assure that American youths who fly our 
aircraft are constantly provided with the 
best possible equipment for their own sur 
vival and the success of their missions. 

3) Development of a long-range strik 
ing force whic h alone can choke oft hostile 
attack at its source and operate as a \V isible 
deterrent. 

4.) Nourish and develop a healthy mili 
tary aircraft industry. 

The Secretary said that he didn’t like to 
call the program the 70-group program be 
cause the number of groups, while essential, 
is not its distinctive features. The points 
enumerated above are the distinctive fea 
tures, he reported. 


Fuller Dissents 


General J. F. C. Fuller in his recently 
published history of the war drops a block- 
buster on the strategic bombing headquar 
ters. Follow-up blasts are released by Maj. 
Hoffman Nickerson in Ordnance and Air 
Commodore L. MacLean in The Fighting 
Forces. Had the 81 billion dollars spent by 
the U.S. and Britain on strategic bombing 
in the ETO been devoted to landing craft 
and transport aircraft “the war in Europe 
would have been won at least a vear earlier 
than it actually was.” In the ten most 
bombed German cities production was 80% 
of normal in four months, and total loss of 
production was 2.71% of the annual Ger 
man output. On the basis of official reports, 
General Fuller concludes that the most 
effective use of air power is in supplying 
ind transporting ground forces, in tactical 
alr support and in destroying transporta 
tion, not in area bombing 


New AF Uniform 


\ new and distinctive slate-blue uniform 
has been prescribed for the Air Force and 
all airmen, commissioned and enlisted, will 
be wearing it by Sept. 1, 1950. 

The Air Force said the change would 
not require funds beyond those now ap 
propriated for present apparel. 

Simultaneously with the announcement 
of the change for the entire Air Force, 
which has always worn khaki, the Service 
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disclosed that, beginning with the new 
classes forming April 4, cadets would re- 
turn to the medium-blue uniforms they 
wore until wartime khaki supplanted them 
in 1942. Khaki will continue to be the 
cadets’ summer garb. 


Russian Jets 


The Red Air Force is turning to fast 
interceptor jets and 4-jet bombers, accord- 
ing to a staff written article in Ordnance, 
presaging a possible about face from the 
Soviet wartime theory of tying aircraft to 
ground troops. Jets are too fast for ground 
support use, but the may be 
figuring that the wartime Yaks, LAs and 
TUs can be dusted off for the next war and 
used again for ground support while the 
jets hold forth upstairs to intercept enemy 
bombers. This analysis of new Russian 
jets is quite complete, and the conclusion, 
based on known facts, is that the Soviet air 
arm is not sniffing anyone’s jet exhaust 
fumes. 


Russians 


New Classification Test 


The Air Training Command adopted an 
Airmen Classification Test system devised 
to measure individual aptitudes for various 
occupational skills required by the Air 
Fore e 

The new test system, expected to result 
in more efficient utilization of USAF man 
power, replaces the Army's General Clas 
sihcation Test which was designed more to 
determine over-all ability rather than apti 
tude for a particular job. 

The new testing method was developed 
by the Research and Development Division 
of Air Training Command after two years 
of study, during which experimental ques- 
tions were given to approximately 100,000 
basic airmen at Lackland Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Texas. The new test requires 
two days for completion and consists of 
eight major groupings of related specialties. 

Studies made by research specialists of 
Air Training Command have demonstrated 
that an individual's success in any type of 
Air Force training may be accurately pre- 
dicted from appropriate combinations of 
tests in the battery. 


Cancel Jet Contracts 


Cancellation of $300 million in contracts 
for jet-propelled and other short-range air- 
craft, and switch of these funds to increase 
the size and power of its super-bomber 
fleet, was announced by the Air Force. 

The change in procurement plans for 
new aircraft was in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s budget message, proposing a cut- 
back of the Air Force from the 70 groups 
authorized by the 80th Congress, to 48 
groups. 

The shift is intended to increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the country’s aerial defense 
power with “minimum delay.” 

The new plans call for procurement of 
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a number of B-36 Consolidated Vultee 
10,000-mile bombers, in addition to 94 
already on order. They also contemplate 
modernization and improvement of the 
present B-36s and Boeing B-50 Super- 
fortresses, 377 of which are on order or 
already delivered. 


Promotion Schedule 


The Air Force announced an adjusted 
schedule of promotion board proceedings to 
consider promotions to the temporary grades 
of lieutenant colonel, major, and captain. 

The number of promotions to be made 
has been reduced from the 4,000 planned 
earlier to approximately 3,200, in conform- 
ity with a redetermining of vacancies predi- 
cated upon the personne] ceiling requested 
in the budget for the coming fiscal year. 
A USAF Headquarters promotion board 
will begin consideration of eligibles for 600 
promotions to the temporary grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel. 


New Radar Device 


A new radar device to permit jet bombers 
to make all-weather approaches and land- 
ings in greater safety and with fewer de- 
lays has been announced by General Elec- 
tric. 

The sets may be installed anywhere up 
to two miles from the airport control tower, 
and by means of a unique new remote 
system, the radar picture will be presented 
to the trafic controller in the tower. The 
picture will show the exact position and 
flight path of every plane within a 30-mile 
radius of the airport. 

The new device is the first to employ 
“moving target indication” as a standard 
production feature. This eliminates fixed 
objects from the picture, presenting only 
moving aircraft. 





NAVY 


Undersea Battles Possible 





Traditional methods of naval warfare 
would be radically altered although push- 
button warfare and remote-control battles 
are far in the future, the Secretary of the 
Navy, John L. Sullivan, observed in his 
annual report. 

One development which appears possible 
is a submarine that can stay under the 
water indefinitely. This leads to the pos- 
sibility “that a future conflict might involve 
as many battles under the seas as on the 
surface.” 

Meanwhile, the Navy is keeping its pow- 
der dry by constantly revising its strategic 


plans, Mr. Sullivan added. 


Underwater Laboratory 


Plans for the construction at Orlando, 
Fla., of a permanent Navy Underwater 








Sound Reference Laboratory, used 


r test- 
ing and evaluating submarine a: nw 
submarine underwater sound equ >mep; 
are being completed by the Bu: ay of 
Yards and Docks. It has an appro» “iation 
of $1,120,000 for the project. 

The new installation, to be cons:ructed 
on 10.4 acres adjacent to Lake Gem Mar 
at Orlando, will replace present temporary 
structures located across the lake on leased 
Jand. The laboratory, operated under the 
direction of the Office of Naval Research. 
is the only facility of its kind in the world 


School Via Television 


Television has been accepted by the 
Navy as a means of mass personnel training 
and will soon constitute a part of the stand 
ard curriculum of Naval Science training 

The first Navy educational television 
network opened at the Navy Television 
Studios at the Special Devices Center 
Sands Points, L. I. The first program con- 
sisted of a series of Ordnance and Gunnery 
lectures beamed to the third year class a 
the Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., an air distance of 4.7 miles. 


Seabees Launch Drive 
The Navy launched a drive for 75,000 


skilled construction men as a standby re 
serve organization of Seabees. 

Recruits enlist in the inactive Volunteer 
Reserve for call to active duty only in the 
event of a national emergency. They are 
assigned to Naval Construction Battalions 
for training in the technique of high-speed 
advance base building, for which the Sea- 
bees were famed in World War II. 

Recruits will receive full Navy credit for 
the kind and amount of their civilian ex 
perience, following a precedent set during 
the early months of World War II on the 
theory that day-by-day training on civilian 
yobs in American construction industry can 
be supplemented by military training and 
discipline to produce highly qualified fight- 
ing construction men. 


Marine Air Reserves 


Marine Corps air reserve units were 
flying high, wide and handsome. The off 
cial report of second annual maneuvers of 
the Marine Air Reserve Training Com- 
mand disclosed that attendance was 38.8 
per cent above that of 1947, total flying 
time was 53 per cent higher, and aircraft 
availability increased from 89 per cent to 
92 per cent. 

The report showed the steadily increas 
ing interest and readiness of the 1,497 off 
cers and 4,671 enlisted now in training in 
organized Reserve units. 

Current strength is 92.23 per cent of 
authorized, and approximately 3,500 mem 
bers mobilized last year for active-duty m= 
neuvers at Cherry Point, North Carolina, 
and El Toro, California, principal training 
bases for Fleet Marine Force aviation. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


* 


26th Infantry 
201st Infantry 
34th Infantry 


* 


130th Infantry 
35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
33d Infantry 


* 


30th Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 


og 


165th Infantry 
131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 


* 


129th Infantry 


57th Infantry CPS) 


135th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
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DIVISIONS 
* 


2d Infantry Division 








31st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


oe 


163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 


* 


16th Infantry 


* 


112th Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn.,156th Infantry 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
176th Infantry 


* 


Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 
117th Infantry 

114th Infantry 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 
3d Bn., 167th Infantry 


103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 


* 


120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 

143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 

125th Infantry 

Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry Bri- 


gade, Tennessee State Guard 


*. 


3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
138th Infantry 


7 4 1 
555th Parachute Infantry Bn. 
Hq., 63d Infantry Regiment 
340th Engineer Contruction Bn. 
Hq., Schofield Barracks 
333d Infantry Combat Team 


42d Engineer Construction Bn. 
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EDITORIALS 
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Plain Talk to the Paratroopers 


Che Journat has always had a warm spot in its in 


stitutional heart for the paratroopers. It supported the 


idea of airborne units; and from the very beginnings of 
the idea of training ground soldiers to jump to fight, 
[he Journat gave space in which the proponents of 
that idea could present their views. Since the end of the 
war [he Journat has printed a number of articles on 


the future of airborne, including an argument that the 
whole ground army must become an airborne force. 

In recent months The Journat has received mail from 
paratropers of all ranks, especially junior officers and 
enlisted men—letters chiefly in the “gripe” category. Many 
par aE rs seem to feel that the Army iS belittling their 
special skills and that they are being “played down.” 
[hey point to the order removing the special airborne 
shoulder tab (which has since been rescinded). They 
gripe because the walking Infantry and other soldiers 
have appt ired in highly polished jump boots as if that 
type of footwear were 1 special symbol, and it is sac- 
rilegious for unwashed nonjumpers to wear it And 
many of these letters seemed to imply that the only really 
physically tough men in the Army are in the paratroop 
ers Fae leed there e€ paratroope rs who Say so out loud. 
prit de corps is a fine and necessary thing. And 
part of the building of esprit is the instilling of a spirit 
of superiority. Everyone knows that the Engineers and 
the Artillerymen have always had a corner on the brains 
in the Army—according to the Engineers and the Arrtil 
lerymen. Everyone knows that the Army’s finest scien- 
tists and technicians are in the Ordnance Department 
and Chemical Corps—according to the armorers and 
chemists. The Doughboy was and is convinced that he 
is the one who really wins the battles and all the rest of 
the Army merely serves him. And the Cavalry. Ah, the 
Cavalry! Mounted or mechanized, the Cavalryman 
knows that he is the only true repository of all the sol 
dierly virtues handed down from the age of chivalry. 

l'ruly there is room and reason for each arm to think 
highly of itself. 


But there is a very important thing to observe her 
Simply that none of these arms or services has arrogated 
to itself all the bravery and fighting ability there is in the 
Army. Not even the walking Infantry. The Infant ry 
knows, and will cheerfully admit, that the Armored ( av 
alrymen, the Engineers, the Artillerymen and all the rest 
of the Army are capable of putting up a pretty stiff battle 
against odds if it becomes necessary. And has there ever 
heen a soldier in the front lines who hasn’t marvelled at 
the courage of the medical aid men? Or the Chaplains? 

Valor may be uncommon but it is not the property of 
any one group of men in or out of uniform. It crops out 
in the most unlikely individuals. And neither is fighting 
ability, given equal training. Nor individual physic 
ability. Phy sical strength or endurance, or toughness can 
be found in Wall Street as well as on Jacobs Beach. O; 
in the Army, Navy or Air Force. 

Or among the airborne troops. But it seems to The 
JourRNAL that the paratroopers (who are really Infaatr 
men using a special mode of transportation ) have some 
times carried their fetish of toughness so far as to imp) 
a lack of physical toughness in men who are not para 
troopers. 

The paratroopers have a great and honored tradition, 
short though it may be, for physical endurance. The 
war and postwar ‘troopers who marched and ran and 
jumped down in Georgia and Carolina had every reason 
to be proud of their physical condition. They were 
taught to be. But The Journat doesn’t think the officers 
who developed the rigorous jump training and condition 
ing programs of the paratroopers ever intended para- 
troopers to believe all other men were comparative 
weaklings. 

[he paratroopers should be proud of their special 
skills. Skills that call for brains as well as brawn. But 
soldiers who are not paratroopers can and do possess 
brains, physical endurance that surpasses the ordinary 
fighting ability, and simple courage. The paratroopers 
ought never to forget that. 


What We Like in Articles 


Che Journat would like to see more articles from 
junior oficers and from enlisted men. 

We can't, of course, promise to accept an article till 
we see it, but we do feel, along with correspondents who 
have written us to that effect, that The Journat would 
be all the better for more good material from lower- 
ranking sources. 

You can hardly get rich writing for the INFANTRY 
Journat. But we do pay enough to keep our checks 
from being insults. First-rate stuff, needing little edi 





torial revision, brings 3 cents a word, which is roughly 
36 dollars per page. We knock off up to a cent a word 
if we have to put much effort on a piece to prepare it for 
publication. 

We pay slightly less for Cerebrations and letters 
containing intelligent comment of some length. 

What we need most is not long, serious articles, but 
short ones, preferably with a reasonably light touch \t 
present we get very few. The short article is also the 
best way for the beginning contributor to begin. 
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SURNAL 


a we suggest anything about the Army that 
t be made better. You can criticize the existing 
tion severely but must know what you are talking 

ut and you must also offer a remedy. We are willing 
ump on existing circumstances when they deserve it. 

In general, however, we do not attack living members of 
of the Services by name. The years have proved that 
best policy is to criticize conditions rather than peo- 
But if there is criticism we want ideas along with it. 

We also seldom use articles about outfits or living per 
sons, except for brief mention in our news columns and 
we do not pay for news. We use no plugs or write-ups in 

1¢ public relations sense. 

w e can use brief articles on practical aspects of train 
ing, but only prov ided they have wide application. We 
do not get enough good stuff that is helpful to the Na 
tional Guard and the Reserves. 

We can use articles on artillery, armored, engineer 
chemical, signal, ordnance, quartermaster and other 
branch topics—provided they have a general rather than 
, narrow technical interest. 

Our readers, so we like to think, are pec ple of broad 
ntelligent minds who view things in terms, not of In 
fantry alone, but of the Armed Forces with the Infantry 
leading them in ground combat. 

\rticles on Navy, Marine and Air Force matters and 
methods are by no means barred, provided they bear 
some relation to the ground soldier's situation. 

We cannot use narratives of combat as such. (There 
is an enormous amount of such material readily avail 
able to us.) We can, however, use combat experiences 

preferably of 1,000 to 3,000 words—which point a good 
lesson of tactics, leadership, and interbranch or inter 
service cooperation. 

Historical pieces we use in limited numbers, and they 
must be well done. Here the excellence of the writing 
and the freshness of the approach are the foremost ele 
ments in our editorial decisions. 


In all other articles we hope for at least a fair quality 
of amateur writing. But if an article is full of ideas 
though poorly written, we may accept it anyway and 
give it the editorial works. The longer the article, the 
less chance there is of this. 


By “a fair quality of amateur writing” we mean a way 
of writing which is more colloquial than formal. We do 
not want, for example, articles written in the solemn 
and stodgy style in which far too many school lectures 
and conferences are prepared. We are always willing, 
however, to consider articles based on school material 
which goes into new doctrine and methods or throws 
new light on present ones. 

he best way to determine how we hope our articles 
will be written is to go through a few issues of The 
Journat, including the editorial and book review sec 
tions, with style of writing in mind. You will find some 
variety—but the aim is at clearness, coherence, emphasis 
and interest. 

We cannot use unsolicited book reviews. 

\nd perhaps we had better not admit that we eve: 
use fiction. We can use light, short pieces in pseudo 
fiction form which make a point and make it well. And 
there was a day, ten years or more ago, when some amus 
ing and thoughtful articles in dialog form rang our edi 
torial bell. It’s a long time since we have seen much of 
this kind that was usable. 

We said our say about poetry in the last issue. We'll 
repeat that we can use it—if it’s good and up our alley 

Before writing articles of any length it is a good idea 
to query the editors. Simply outline the proposed article 
briefly in a letter. Give us more, please, than just a topic 
or title. If we like the idea, we'll say so; but we cannot 
accept a piece until we know the finished product suits 
us. 

\gain, articles are particularly welcome from junior 
officers and from enlisted men. But generals and field 
officers are not barred. 


The Atom and the Bulletin 


One of the by-products of the development of the 
atomic bomb was the discovery that scientists who were 
responsible for it were citizens of this world just like the 
rest of us. The scientists themselves woke up to that 
fact first and the atomic cloud had hardly disappeared 
from the sky over Nagasaki before they came out of their 
laboratories and asked the rest of us what we were going 
to do about this force they had created. They wanted to 
live full and fruitful lives, they said, and imagined the 
rest of us did, too. And if so we had better get ‘busy and 
devise some kind of a plan. 

he scientists saw pretty quickly that the writing or 
devising of an effective plan wasn’t going to be easy. In 
fact, most of us were pretty confused. To help dispel 
that confusion the scientists began to talk, telling what 
they were allowed to of the nature of atomic fission and 
giving their understanding of its implications. Before 
long a group of them out in Chicago started a monthly 
magazine called the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 
They devoted its pages to exploring and explaining the 
social and political implications of atomic fission and 
they are still doing a good job of it. 


Being scientists they aren't afraid of original ideas 
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and the Bulletin has always been a stimulating and vig 
orous publicaiton. A writer didn’t have to be a scientist 
to contribute to it but he did have to have some plausible 
and well-thought out ideas on the implications of atomic 
fission. And he could be pretty sure that he would get 
an answer. There have been some vigorous debates in 
the Bulletin. 

A great many of the Bulletin’s articles have military 
implications and occasionally one is of direct military 
interest. Such an article was one in the January issue 
by N. F. Mott, a British scientist, on the subject of stra 
tegic air power and the peace and security of Europe. 
Dr. Mott argued cogently that the U.S. and Britain 
should reject strategic bombing of Europe as a policy be 
cause its threat will not keep the peace and its practice, 
in the event of war, will not win a decisive victory. 

The editors of the INFANTRY JouRNAL think that Dr. 
Mott’s ideas are worthy of the consideration of its read 
ers so we are reprinting the article on page 29. The edi 
tors hope that the article will not only stimulate thought 
on a very important subject but also lead some of its 
readers to the regular reading of the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists. 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 


to this department. 


However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 


the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Now, My Question is... 


It all began with a directive that came 
down from Army headquarters. We are 


ASU, and normally 


\rmy leaves us pretty much on our own. 


a small, isolated 
But this directive shook all of us right 
down to our GI underwear. 

First Sergeant Jones handed it to me. 
he said, 


Captain,” “I'm just a poor old 


sergeant major trying to get along. This 
directive has got me confused.” 
I'm the adjutant of the detachment. 
Lifting my feet importantly off my desk, 
| took the paper, snorted a bit at his help- 
familiar 


mimeographing from higher headquar 


lessness, and glanced at the 


ters 

For purposes ot promotion under the 

Management Plan, all posts, 

and stations will submit to this 

hq a roster of Officers and Enlisted Men 

by rank, indicating permanent and tem 

porary status of grades and ranks and 
effective dates 

looked 

me warily 

What the hell’s the matter, Sergeant? 

It ; cle il 


Career 


camps, 


at Sergeant Jones. He eyed 


enough to me; what's wrong 

with it 
Well, sit 

What's my 


mean.” 


he said, “me, for example. 


grade? Permanent grade, | 


“Do | 
he con 
“Or shall | mention my reserve 
commission?” 


| looked at him in amazement. 
list myself as a first sergeant?” 


tinued 


I said. “That's 
permanent. Your commission counts only 
You know 


You're a first sergeant,” 


when you're on active duty. 
that.” 
lust then the Old Man, 
Colonel Smith, and the 
Black, came into the office. 
“What's all the racket?” asked the Old 


Man. I explained the whole thing to 
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Lieutenant 


Major 


Exec, 


him, and he kept nodding and looking at 
Sergeant Jones as if he were worried 
that the sergeant had lost some of his 
marbles. 

Major Black cleared his throat. “It 
he said in a 
loud voice, then looked real quick at the 


all seems very clear to me,” 


Colonel. 

Jones glared at me for making him out 
ass in front of the Old Man. 
about the 


such an 

“What 

manded. 
“Well, 


Colonel, 


Colonel?” he de- 


me?” asked the 
“My temporary 
rank is lieutenant colonel. My perma- 
nent rank is major—Regular Army.” 
“And Major Black?” 
“Why, 
Black, 


tain. 


what about 
looking bored. 


persisted Jones. 

I'm a temporary major,” said 
“and my permanent rank is cap- 
Also Regular Army.” 

Chose Regular Army cracks were for 
my benefit. I’m a Reserve officer. 

Jones looked at me. “And how about 
you, Captain Brown? What is your per 
manent rank?” 

| began to think I could see what he 
was up to. I didn’t like it. 

[ said. “My AUS rank 
is captain, and I'm a major in the Re- 
serves. 


“That's easy, 


“But which is the permanent rank?” 

“Why, the majority is,” I told him. 

Jones looked at the three of us like a 
man about to spring a trap. 

“What's your date of rank as major, 
Captain?” 

“10 December 1946,” I said. 

“And your date of rank as a major?” 
he asked the Colonel. 

“15 July 1948,” the Old Man an- 
swered looking at me suspiciously, 
“Mine's the Ist of June 1946,” 

Major Black. 


offered 





Jones pounced on that. “Fine,” he 
said. “Now, my question is, just wh 
ranks who?” 

The Colonel’s face turned as red as a 
depot stove. Major Black was wheezing 
and throwing scared looks in the direc 
tion of the Colonel. The Colonel stood 
there glaring at his sergeant major. 

Jones switched the subject. “Captain 
you say your majority is your permanent 
grade. Wasn't that a terminal leave 
promotion?” 

“Yes, it was.” 

“And so when you came back to activ 
duty, you had to come back as a c: apt 1in? 

“That's right.” 

“But w hen the Colonel was integrated 
into the Regular Army, he was a captair 
and they promoted him to major an 
then to lieutenant colonel. Both ten 
porary promotions in the AUS.” 

The Colonel grunted in the affirm 
tive. He was getting mad all over again 

“Well, Captain, 1 just don't get it 
said Jones resignedly. “The Colonel is 
permanent major and you are a perma 
nent major and the Major i is a permane 
captain. As a major you rank the Col 
nel’s majority by a year and a half. But 
he’s a colonel and you're a captain an 
Major Black is a c: apti ain who's a major 

“Jones,” »’ I said, “I think we've said 
enough on the matter. I'll make out the 
report... .” 

“No,” said the Old Man. “Wait 
minute. Let's figure this thing out.” He 
stood there thinking for a minute. He 
looked to me as if he were getting m 
and more confused. 

“You still have that poop sheet 
new promotion policy?” he aske: 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How was it they were going 
up?” . 

“Well, sir, the idea was to pair fF the 
Regulars and the Reserves of the same 
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| length of service. 
orade, | mean. Then the De- 
adit of the Army would select an 
personnel to be promoted.” 


That’s per- 


s the gist of it, sir,” said Major 


Bla 

1} Colonel ignored him. “We're 
listed by Our permanent grades, then?” 
he da d. ; 

ry sir.’ 


“\\ cll, hell’s bells! That means you'll 
be abcad of me on that list, Captain!” 
“Yes, sir,” I said meekly, but with a 
sudden new sense of glory inside of me. 
Jones looked at us triumphantly. “See 
what | mean? Now, here’s the problem. 
If both of you are on the major’s list, but 
one of you is a temporary lieutenant 
colonel and the other is a temporary cap 
tain, then—my question is, who the hell 
gets promoted to what?” 
The Old Man snorted, and | choked 
hard. But Jones couldn't be stopped. 
[hat means that Captain Brown has 
) be promoted to temporary major so 
that he can be promoted to temporary 
ieutenant colonel so that when you both 
ire included in an ‘area,’ you can both 
set your eagles.” 
[here was a tense, horrible silence for 
: few minutes. My mind whirled at the 
rapidity with which Sergeant Jones had 
dvanced me up the career ladder. The 


Colonel kept blinking his eyes com- 
pletely dazed. Maior Black had his 
mouth open. And Jones just stood there 
gloating 

The spell was broken by the entrance 
of Corporal Wilson, who had the mail 
distribution in his hands. 
he an 
He handed Sergeant 
orders. “Congratulations, 
Lieutenant Jones. Those are your orders 
pli icing you on active duty.” 

Jones sat down hard and stared at the 
papers in his hand. 

Corporal Wilson advanced on me, but 
I hardly saw him coming. 


“Good news this morning,” 
nounced happily. 
Jones some 


I was having 
a big time buying my first set of eagles at 
the PX. . 

“Congratulations, Captain. Here's 
your letter of selection as Warrant Offi 
cer, Junior Grade. You're Regular Army 
now, if and when you want it!” 

There was a burst of uproarious laugh- 
ter from Sergeant Jones. 

“What the hell’s so funny, Sergeant?” 
I was still trying to get back down from 
those eagles to my new Warrant Officer 
rating. 

Jones gasped and then giggled. 

“Nothing's funny, Captain,” he gur 
gled. “Only I sure know who ranks who 
now!” 

Cares Norris. 


All the World’s a Stage 


“Il would not have believed it if I had 
not seen it with my own eyes,” said a 
mpany commander who was given an 
pportunity to observe the interrogation 
t one of his men who had “spilled the 
beans. 

lt happened—not during combat—but 
fter a field training exercise in which a 
part of an Infantry battalion, represent- 
ing enemy forces, attacked the remainder 
| the battalion, and in which prisoners 
taken from both sides were interrogated 
by the battalion S-2. The intelligence 
theer wanted to demonstrate to the bat 
talion commander that it took more than 
lectures to make men conscious of secur- 

He was eminently successful in his 

mission. 

lhe captured men were brought into 
:toom and made to face a strong light 
which kept them from seeing more than 
i vague outline of the German uniforms 
worn by the intelligence officer and his 
sergeant. Conversations between the S-2 
ind his assistants were conducted in Ger- 
man, adding to the confusion of the pris- 
mers. 

The entire battalion had received lec- 
ures on security, yet almost every ques- 
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tion posed by the “interrogator” was an 
swered. Documents also revealed a num 
ber of facts to the interrogator; personal 
letters gave unit designations, notebooks 
revealed the strength and rosters of 
squads and platoons, and in one case 
most of the operations plan of a unit. 
The company commanders, in an ad 
jacent room, could hear and observe the 
interrogation. To remedy this, during 
the short remaining weeks before sailing 
overseas, skits and demonstrations were 
emphasized as a training technique. The 
results were surprisingly good and the 
men were enthusiastic about this type of 
training. 

When the battalion was in prepara 
tion for overseas shipment, the problem 
arose of insuring that only the proper 
baggage would be taken along. How 
could the men be impressed with the 
importance of taking only certain essen- 
tials? Orders to that effect might have 
produced the desired effect, but the com- 
manders remembered that once before 
the men had been “ordered” to remove 
all documents from their persons but 
hadn't. 

The company commanders discussed 


the matter with battalion headquarters 
with the result that one afternoon, all 
men in the battalion were advised that 
their officers would perform an amateur 
“play.” 

At 2000 hours, the recreation hall was 
completely filled. Cn the stage, the bat- 
talion commander, his staff, and all com 
pany ofhcers were assembled in the guise 
of a group of enlisted men. The battal 
ion commander, acting as the first ser 
geant, told his subordinates of the im 
pending movement and of the impor 
tance of taking only the minimum per 
sonal equipment. The enlisted men 
asked the first sergeant questions about 
many items which they knew would 
bother the actual enlisted men of the bat 
talion. Though the questions and an 
swers produced a degree of merriment, 
they were, for the most part, clear, con 
cise, and instructive. In the next scene, 
the group returned prepared to embark 
on their overseas movement. All carried 
small, tightly rolled bedrolls with the 
exception of Captain Blank, command- 
ing ofhcer of Company Q, who was a 
favorite among many of the men. He 
appeared carrying a bedroll of tremen- 
dous size. In the middle of the stage 
he managed to drop the roll which 
promptly fell apart, spraying shoes, tin 
cans, Cigarettes, oranges, papers, and so 
Before he could 
retrieve half his treasures, th 


on, all over the stage. 
e others had 
moved across the stage into the opposite 
wing and the ship's whistle sounded 
Captain Blank grabbed whatever he 
could and, leaving about twenty items 
behind, ran to rejoin his unit. 

On embarkation day the men of that 
battalion had the smallest and neatest 
packs of any unit in the division. 

Overseas the division continued its 
training, during which the problem of 
how to teach the men the proper pro 
cedure in handling prisoners of war was 
encountered. 

In selecting men for the cast of a skit 
to demonstrate this technique, a very 
tall man, and a very short man were 
chosen. While the procedures brought 
out by the skit were routine, the audi 
ence remembered them for a long time 
because of a scene in which the short 
“guard” attempted to search the tall 

prisoner. 

[hese are only a few examples of how 
to make training interesting and endur 
ing. It is necessary fit the type of 
instruction to the intended audience, as 
well as to the subject matter, because 
one type or method will not be equally 
applicable in all cases. 

It is important that commanders and 
staff ofhcers know their men, and make 
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every effort to apply the methods of train 
ing which will cause the entire command 
to grasp, retain, and carry out their 
instructions. 

Today, training has again assumed 
primary importance. We should remem 
ber that it pays to appeal to the initiative 
and ingenuity of officers in developing 
training aids and methods which are 
constructive. Every ofhicer can conceive 


many excellent ideas for making train 


Hurry Up and Wait 


Thinking back to our training days 
before POE and combat, a lot of us who 
survived a full year or more of front-line 
action in World War II are dissatished in 
some respects with the way even the best 
run recruit and unit training schedules 
prepared us for the real jobs which every 
platoon leader had to face and handle 
when the going was rough. 

\s every infantryman well knows, one 
of the hardest of these jobs was that of 
maintaining combat morale during pe 
riods when troops were moving to and 
from rest areas or assembly points. No 
matter how careful the planning and 
how meticulous the timetable, all too 
often the tired, cold soldier in the rear 
ranks was made to “hurry up and wait” 
until he no longer knew or cared what 
was expected of him. It was up to the 
platoon leader and the company com 
mander, of course, to ease such situations 
in every way possible, and to overcome 
the inevitable drag they produce in 
esprit de corps and unit efhciency. 

That problem is present today, if to a 
lesser degree than in wartime. And 
there are other similar ones. 

\nother, which properly belongs to 
everyone in command positions W ith line 
troops, is to teach the smallest tactical 
units to be “independent” and “self 
The 


rifle company, platoon or squad which 


sustaining” during emergencies. 
can't learn to shift for itself in action, 
when communications go out or during 
a fluid situation, is lost manpower and 
a soft touch for a counterattacking foe. 
Usually, “shifting for itself’ means the 
ability and willingness to provide its own 
all-around defense, its own observation, 
its own quartering and messing arrange 
ments—and above all, its own will to win. 
In crack troops, the typical small unit 
operates at peak efhiciency even when, 
for all the average rifleman knows to the 
contrary, higher echelons of command 
have ceased to exist. This admirable ca- 
pacity, however, doesn’t come from a fa 
miliarity with field manuals, but from 


long experience in working together 
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ing interesting and simple. Initiative will 
develop suitable methods, and ingenuity 
will make the presentation a success. 
Senior commanders should encourage 
subordinate officers in working up meth- 
ods of instruction which will appeal to 
their men, and which will aid in de 
veloping a soldier who knows what to do 
in any situation with which he may be 
confronted. 
Caprartn Oscar Drake. 


when the blue chips are all down. The 
best Infantry regiment, with the ablest 
commander and staff, is still no better 
than the ability of its integral parts to 
pull their weight under their own steam. 
And, as | can testify, many a platoon has 
achieved this same feat in heavy fighting 
even with green officers, simply because 
it had learned in due course to be self 
reliant and under any 
conditions. 

Unfortunately, a good many other 
small units fall victim, time and again, 
to their own overdependence on orders 
from above or to.the worse handicap of 
distrusting any orders at all. 

If you consider that almost always, 
combat efficiency is bred in troops before 
they move overseas, and that the willing 
ness of troops to risk their necks in action 
is directly proportionate to the trust they 
place in the men who lead them, it seems 
clear enough that our stateside training 


self-confident 


policies can be improved accordingly. 
You could, for example, help the in- 
dividual rifleman to place more conf- 
dence in his immediate commander if 
you began, during unit training, to run 
problems where small units were forced 
to operate almost entirely on their own. 
By putting the platoon leader squarely 
on the spot—as he so often is in combat 
you could give him practice in thinking 


Help Wanted 


hese are the somewhat apprehensive 
thoughts of a reserve Infantry officer who 
has been peering into the future toward 
that day of national crisis they tell us 
may come. They are selfish thoughts 

concern about what may happen to his 
little world when crisis confronts the na- 
tion—but I believe they deserve an an- 
swer, general if not specific. 

They tell us that detailed plans are 
made or are in the making for mobilizing 
manpower and industry. Fair enough, 
for we know that when World War III 


comes it will take total mobilization of 





for himself and his men long before the 
bullets started flying. You would, 4 the 
same time, be preparing the platoo), and 
its squads for the eventual day when 
they find themselves entirely “on their 
own.” I know that plenty of S-3. and 
G-3s will say we have done this before. 
but I insist that there was never any real 
effort to persuade the new officers and 
troops of the seriousness of this training 
Everyone, by tacit agreement, understood 
(quite wrongly) that “platoon training” 
and “company training” were just neces 
sary fill-in stops, leading up to larger 
unit activities. On this side of the water. 
each outfit bent all its combined energies 
toward learning how to function as q 
whole; but once it reached combat, jts 
smaller elements had to start out al] over 
again from scratch, learning to take care 
of itself in a noisy, perilous chaos where 
nothing made very much sense. 

The same kind of thinking, I believe, 
could well be applied to the “hurry up 
and wait” problem. If training schedules 
provided time specifically for instructing 
very small units in how to move prompt 
and purposefully, larger troop move 
ments would produce less sitting around 
in the rain while staff officers scratched 
their heads. (Having been a small unit 
staff officer, I know how it is.) 

The rifle platoon which discovered, by 
degrees for itself, how much planning 
and effort go into even a battalion route 
march, would be less prone to gripe and 
“lose fight” when delays fouled up a regi 
mental or divisional movement behind 
the lines. It hardly needs underlining 
that the more efficiently your small unit 
can complete its movement under orders, 
the less over-all waiting there will be 
to complain about. 

I believe it would richly repay us all 
to put more emphasis during training on 
the tasks and responsibilities of the small 
est tactical units and their commanders. 

Lr. Epwarp ANDROVETTE. 


the vast and magnificent resources of this 
nation to insure victory. 

The apprehensive and selfish thoughts 
of the writer remain, however, for his 
problem is unsolved. It is simply this 

Who will run his job when he is 
called? 

Let the writer cite his own situation. 
He is a publisher and, with two others, 
the owner of a small weekly newspaper 

The newspaper employs five persons, 
a combined women’s news reporter and 
bookkeeper, a combined news reporter 
and advertising salesman (thats the 
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) printer, a linotype operator, 
-thirder (young fellow learn 
rinting trade 
ed before, the writer is a reserve 
the Infantry. The printer and 
ype operator are both officers in 
Force reserve (and fighter pilots 
Where does that leave the 
ver when the shooting starts? The 
is so obvious that any reference 
t balls is superfluous. The news 
vould be left with the women’s 
reporter bookkeeper, because the 
two-thirder would be ripe for the 


with these thoughts just a little 
ser, gentle reader, whilst one more 
xample is cited, and then the big ques 
tion will be stated. Down the street from 


the newspaper office is a drugstore. The 
proprietor is a reserve officer in the Field 
Artillery. His problem would be even 
more acute because as the store’s only 
pharmacist he alone can keep that phase 
of the store’s business functioning. 

When the Redleg-turned-pill-roller is 
called back to duty his only solution 
would be to throw away his pharmacy 

ense, hand the keys to his wife, and 
et her run the place as a cigar store 
vith a line of patent medicines on the 

] 
side 

Here's the big question: 

While they are mobilizing manpower, 
vhy don’t they go a step farther and 
talogue all the persons who, for one 
reason or another, aren't gainfully em 
ploved, suc h as those with phy sical hand 
ips, those who in normal times would 
be considered too old to work, and the 
like? 

\n octogenarian might not do as good 
job as the druggist, but if the old-timer 
were qualified to fill prescriptions he 
ould at least keep the place functioning 
while the druggist was away tending to 
his caisson rolling. 

Likewise an aged linotype operator or 
inter, even one whose health would 
permit him to work only part of the 
me, might keep a newspaper shop 
going 

[here’s an answer, too, to the inevita 
ble question, “Who, in time of crisis, 
gives a whoop for your two-bit business?” 

he answer is that the two-bit busi 
ness duplicated a thousand times or ten 
thousand times, might make the differ 
ence between chaos and a stable economy 
vhen the shooting is over. . 

Since the armed forces and industry 
will take all the able-bodied men and 
women, let’s get the halt, the lame, and 


lh l e 
the blind organized to run the rest of the 


country. 


INFANTRYMAN. 
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TO THE 
EDITORS 


Neither Are We! 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


We Marines of Badger Detachment, 
Marine Corps League, ain’t mad at no 
body! 


Mac, AND SLIM, AND Jor 


4 4 4 
Vot Do Ve Care? 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


Vv all der kaboodle about schmidt vs 
schmidt ven up here in Milvaukee ve 
marines ain’t mad at nobody! Pretzels to 
six army chenerals und Mr. Love, vot do 
ve care! 


Pec. Herre Scumipt, USMCR 
5 oA 7 
Let the Non-Regulars Know 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Col. Newton’s enlightening article 
“The Officer Problem,” is the most in 
teresting item in your December issu: 
Let’s have more comment on this timely 
subject! The non-regular officer is not 
only a problem of today but also of the 
near future. 

It is well known that half or more of 
the officers on active duty are non 
regulars. What is going to happen to the 
Army’s officer strength in 1951 when 
two-thirds of its officers are forced to 
leave the services, through no fault of 
their own, at the conclusion of their last 
three-year category commitment? And 
at the same time the Draft Act will prob 
ably be increasing our enlisted strength? 
Are these non-regular officers who have 
served their country for ten years or more 
to be released without any regard for 
their future or the future of the Army? 
These category officers are the ones who 
“stayed in” and helped hold the Army 
together back in 1945 when others wer 
rushing back to civilian life. 

Most of them want to stay in the 
Army and continue to serve their coun 
try. But for various reasons they have 
not been integrated into the Regular 
Army. But witness how many of these 
category officers took the Regular Army 
Warrant Officer exam, as a last resort 

groping at the last visible straw of 
security—in the hope that they could 
continue to serve. 


Why can’t the INFANTRY JouRNAI 
insist that our Army ofhcials restudy the 
officer needs of the Army and give these 


category officers a little consideration for 
a job well done? Give them all another 
chance for a regular appointment and 
our country will have an experienced 
ofhcer corps for many, many years to 
come 


Non-REGULAR OFFICER 


> There is no need for the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL to insist on a study of this 
problem. The simple fact is that all 
the authorities concerned from Gen 
eral Bradley down are well aware of 
the whole problem, and the Personnel 
and Administration Division, General 
Staff, U.S. Army, is working on it 
constantly. 

The Journat does think that the 
practically professional non-regular 
ofhcer of six to eight years’ service de 
serves a clearer policy on his probable 
future than he now gets. The top au 
thorities probably can’t make any 
statement for sure about what will 
happen three years from now. But 
they could and should make an in 
formed guess as to probabilities and 
possibilities. And they should make 
such an announcement soon 

The Journat’s guess is that the 
able non regular now or soon to come 
on active duty needn't worry much 
about whether the Army can use him 
ifter three years have passed, except 
ing, of course, for those who reach 
age limits before then. There is noth 
ing in the state of world affairs, or in 
the potential flow of new regular off 
cers, which appears to indicate that 
the Army will be able to do without 
very large numbers of non-regulars 
for a long time to come 

But they ought to be told, at least 
in general terms, what could happen 


7 5 A 5 A 
TI&E & Character Guidance 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Although troop information from the 
chaplain is not in my sphere, kindly al 
low me a word about the Army citizen 
ship lectures which are delivered in 
more or less canned fashion. The theory 
behind them is substantially that the 
Army has to make a commendable effort 
where some the nation’s parents left 
off Sut for some very foolish reason 
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the Department of the Army has instructed 
the chaplain to deliver lectures that mostly 
cover morals. He is truly well qualified on 
this, but that is exactly my point. Most of 
the troops expect to hear such things from 
the chaplain; they expect that to be “his 
line,” if I may be so rude. This unfortu 
nately makes for a big loss of interest, and 
moreover it reduces church attendance, for 
a number of the less broad-minded look 
upon these lectures as compulsory church 
attendance and don't go to church when 
Sunday comes around. The chaplain him 
self doesn’t gain any popularity through 
these lectures. 

If the Army wants to lecture its troops 
on citizenship, and this does seem neces 
sary, the lectures should be delivered by 
Then the 
men will listen. The chaplain can then 
keep to his own sphere of religious and 
moral guidance. 


company ofhcers or noncoms. 


Pre. 

> Cir. 231, 3 Aug. 1948 on Character 
Guidance (not TH&E) directs command- 
ers to rely on the Chaplain as an advisor 
on things moral and spiritual. The Chap- 
lain will lecture all troops on Citizenship 
and Morality at regular periods and he 
will give additional instructions in sex 
morality whenever it is needed. The 
directive says that TI&E Division will 
help the Chief of Chaplains prepare ma- 
terial for these lectures. All other TI&E 
talks cover a wide variety of information, 
and there is no Army Department direc- 
tive that they must be delivered by the 
unit chaplain. 


Efficiency Reports 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


Congratulations on the excellent article 
by General Herron on the new efficiency 
report. This should be compulsory reading 
for the entire Pentagon. 

I have not always liked the efficiency re 
ports rendered on me during my service but 
at least I knew what they said and knew 
how my commanders evaluated the job I 
did for them. Now only God and Inter 
national Machines know what 
anyone thinks of anyone else. God won't 
tell you and the machines can’t! 

\s one who has had more than my share 
of good fortune in the service, I am grateful 
that the major part of my career was under 
human rather than the new 
Buck Rogers chairborne marvels. 

Coronet Evxuiorr R. THorpe. 


Business 


supervision 


> Ve say give the new system a good try- 
out. The old report, in our opinion, 
wasn't good enough. And incidentally, 
where are its defenders? We've heard 

nothing from them. 

7 1 

3d Division Reunion 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


It is planned to hold a California reunion 
banquet for former members of the 3d In- 
fantry Division in Sacramento on June 25. 
Knowing the wide readership of the InFan 
rry Journat in the Army Field Forces, | 
would appreciate it if you could publish 
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this letter in your earliest available issue 
We have a large task ahead in contacting 
all possible eligibles. 
The man to write is James A. Clayton 
Forum Building, Sacramento, Calif. 
Don Taccart. 


4 7 a 
Airborne Troubles 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


First off, let me say please continue my 
subscription as I still feel your JourNat is 
about the best Army publication and that 
fills both officer and enlisted needs. 

Since every one is blowing hot or cold on 
the new career plan, all I say is wait and 
see. 

The discipline of the new soldier seems 
to me in some cases too easy. A soldier goes 
AWOL for a few weeks, comes back, gets 
a month’s “hard labor” (ha ha) and laughs 
up his sleeve at the Army. Just a careless 
boyish prank, says inama. Nuts! Someone 
else has to do Junior’s work while he’s away. 

In some respects, too, the Army is still too 
easy to enter and too hard to get out of. 
Why retain habitual drunks, goof-offs and 
general undesirables? If the man can be 
cured, OK, but put him somewhere and 
cure him; otherwise put him in civilian 
life where he has to shape up or starve. 
This may seem harsh, but it is plenty try- 
ing for officers and NCOs to continually 
supervise one or two men who have no 
intention of changing. 

You have printed several articles drum- 
ming for an elite combat corps. I believe in 
this but I also believe the U.S. Army has 
sadly fallen down on the job. Some of our 
airborne divisions were activated and then 
cadred by too many officers and men with 
no clear conception of the esprit de corps 
and capabilities of airborne troops. There 
is and always will be a big gap between the 
combat and noncombat troops. No general 
or anyone else can tell me that SOS troops 
can be pulled from their jobs and put to 
cadreing an airborne division. There are 
some good NCOs and Pfcs and privates in 
these outfits who are what this Army needs 
to do the job, but the knowledge they have 
acquired has no outlet, and as a result a lot 
of real potential leaders are being wasted. 
The final blow to me is that the 11th Air- 
borne Division is coming back to the States 
but as a nonairborne outfit. It just doesn’t 
make sense. It’s like having a fighter group 
in the Air Force without any planes. I 
personally (and I’m not alone) cannot see 
the reason for it, unless—and so help me I 
believe it may be true—the AFF is actually 
jealous of the airborne. If you have ever 
seen an airborne trooper decked out, it is 
really a proud sight to see. It makes a man 
feel that there is still a little pride left in 
the Army. But the AFF seems determined 
to remove all that makes the trooper “The 
Trooper”—the overseas cap and hot patch, 
the highly polished jump boots, the air- 
borne arc, the wing background. Some 
men left when the airborne arc went. Some 
more left when the patches went. What 
holds 90% in is the old 50 bucks per. Drop 


that and about all the parachutes 
will be in the Air Force. Col. Yeu: 
ment of the SOS getting as much 
than the AFF is so true, and tha: 
I'm heading on the next hitch. 
prefer to stay in the combat troo; 
looks as if the gravy is elsewhere. 
Well, that’s enough blowing { 
I would like to hear the Inrant; 
NAL’s comments on this and anyo; 


SERGEANT Arp: 


>» We'll get some dope on this and 
the next issue of The Journa: 
don’t know the answers at the ; 
except that the airborne patch is 
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Tradition and Development 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNa: 


Please chide General Lanham. If yoy 
had not appended a note stating that “The 
Transcending Obligation” in your January 
issue was taken from a speech delivered be 
fore the annual meeting of the Nationa! 
Council for Social Studies, I should have 
believed that General Lanham had car 
lessly endorsed a paper written by some 
enthusiastic subordinate. The Army wil] 
approve his main thesis that “the founda- 
tions of our national power reside ulti 
mately in the virtues of our government 
and in those educative processes that bring 
to our people an understanding of that 
shining philosophy upon which our coun 
try stands.” But what of his statements that 
our military activities in the field of infor 
mation and education “would startle the 
professional soldier of an earlier day,” and 
that the current Army program “is gradu 
ally eroding outworn concepts too long dig 
nified as traditions,” and that “a clean in 
vigorating wind is blowing away the ac 
cumulated cobwebs of a narrow and fruit 
less traditionalism”? 

The malicious and the ignorant have 
combined in recent years to present to the 
public grossly distorted caricatures of our 
Army. An organization with traditions 
closely attuned to our national ideals has 
been widely misrepresented as partaking of 
the characteristics of the Praetorian Guard 
and Attila’s hordes. The Army should meet 
these lies not with sackcloth and ashes for 
imagined sins but with staunch reaffirma 
tion of the fine traditions which have been 
passed down to us. It will be a sad day in 
deed when we abandon these traditions to 
the patent insufficiency of our own blun 
dering judgment. 

General Lanham should be too wel! in 
formed on the history of our Army to lend 
his name to such unwarranted aspersions 
As he indicated, the moral element has © 
ceived greater emphasis from military lead 
ers than it nas generally been accorded by 
civilian leaders. The Army’s concern today 
about information and education is a ogic2 
development of a basic interest and not In 
any sense a departure from tradition 
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> We believe, with General Lanham, that 
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the traditions of the Army are 

a blind faith in doing things the 
ey have always been done, that 
_ in short, outworn concepts. And 
itily approve the open admission 
have become aware of such con- 
along with the statement of the 
it we are now in the process of 
g them. In our opinion, too, the 
resentation of the Army our cor- 
dent refers to in emphatic historical 
must be faced, whatever its exag- 
ins, as indicative of a primary prob 
\ f national defense, the origins of 

, are not by any means to be laid 

y upon an unthinking and gen- 

pacifistic civilian public which 

s the Army and the other Services 
scapegoats of its own unpleasant ob- 

m of military service. Among other 
litions” that have contributed to this 
ittitude is the isolation of thought and 
the withdrawal from full citizenship 
which have been a mark of professional 

forces for decades. Another has been the 

tendency to discount all civilian criticism 
is ignorance or radicalism. 

In our opinion, further, the Army’s 
present movement toward self-question- 
ng—of even some its most cherished tra 
dition—is a sign of spiritual health. And 
the measure of it is all the greater be 
cause the questioning is done in a public 
manner. The chief fact is that the Army, 
like the rest of the country, has much to 
learn about better human relationships, 
better leadership and more efficient ad- 
ministration, and that each can learn a 
good deal from the other. 

We do not feel that “The Transcend 
ing Obligation” held any threat whatever 
to those traditions of the Army which 
are basically sound—to the ideals of serv- 
ice and loyalty in particular. 

y 3 A 2 
Howlin’ Mad Citizen 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

When General Holland Smith vented 

s choler in an article in a national maga- 
zine everyone mentioned by name or in- 
ference drew a bead on him, most of them 
scoring hits in or near the bull. But so far 
the people most concerned have succeeded 
mly in having Maggie’s drawers waved in 
their faces. We who have the most at stake 
n this issue are no military experts, but we 
we experts in our own right. 

By long experience we are expert anony- 
nous citizens. I am an example of that 
loughty band. No one has voted more 
tten and with less fanfare and more nausea 
than I have. No one has paid his taxes 
vith more pain but less complaint. I am 
the man in the second row, third seat from 
the right, in the jury box. I am the anony 
mous citizen. 

| served neither in the Marine Corps nor 
the Infantry. I did serve both as enlisted 
man and officer in the Army of the United 
States, and I had the great privilege of ex- 
rcising command over troops of the Army, 
\avy and Marine Corps at different times. 

\s an expert anonymous citizen in the 
uniform of his country, I assumed that the 
men who wore all uniforms were also citi- 
zens, and except for individual differences 
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at the natural level, that they were quite 
like me in ability, aptitude, attitude and 
aspiration. Since the war, in fact, we have 
been told right out that the man in uni 
form is first a citizen and second a soldier. 

To me, all men who wore the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps garb were Ameri 
cans who answered the specific calls of 
their country in different spheres of service. 
I was only an expert anonymous citizen 
and not an expert soldier, and so I did not 
think of Americans as only worthy of my 
illustrious command if they wore the olive 
drab of the Army, and as sniveling cowards 
if they wore the clothing issued by another 
service. In my ignorance, it never occurred 
to me that God or the Congress had dele 
gated to any group of men who largely by 
chance were wearing one of the uniforms all 
of the courage, gallantry, and skill at arms, 
and that He had withheld these virtues 
from all others. To my unpracticed, undis- 
cerning eye they all seemed to have the 
same good qualities to the same extent, and 
to share equally in the weaknesses which 
only men in uniforms fall heir to, but 
those same men in mufti. 

Then again, I saw in the generals and 
admirals men who for the most part per- 
formed their duties and met their obliga 
tions with skill, diligence, courage, and con 
science. I thought, perhaps stupidly, that 
our military leaders were aware of the life 
and death struggle in which we were en 
gaged, and that they would lead us as best 
they could. But I was not so naive as to 
think that all of our leaders had great abil 
ity, nor was I so lacking in objectivity as to 
see that some of the best, just like human 
beings, sometimes made mistakes. 

Being merely a displaced anonymous citi 
zen, it seemed to me that men like Nimitz, 
Bradley, Halsey, Eisenhower, Radford, Ar 
nold and the many Smiths proved in a prag 
matic way that they knew what they were 
doing. I gave them no advice, but we won 
some battles anyway. 

Now I am again a plain anonymous citi 
zen, and I am satisfied that Vandenberg, 
Denfeld and Bradley are the best possible 
military leaders we can get. I am not too 
satished with the progress of unification, 
but I don’t know all of the problems, either. 
So I am willing to let them work it out their 
way. I trust that they have progressed be- 
yond the point, as rumored, where all they 
had accomplished in the way of agreement 
was to get their Coca-Cola from the same 
distributor. But even if they haven't | 
feel that we will see real unification in due 
time. 

I am shocked, however, when one of our 
military leaders is so lacking in professional 
ethics as to make stiff charges evidently 
with profit from writing in mind. And I 
am distressed when other generals dignify 
his barrage of bologna with answers. We 
anonymous citizens are not so dumb as to 
fail to see that what General Holland 
Smith’s words imply is that without such 
peerless leadership as his own we poor 
sheep are prone to display symptoms of 
cowardice. 





1 have perhaps brought out my thoughts 
in a negative way, but then we are a nega 
tive sort of people, we anonymous citizens 
We rarely praise our Vandenbergs, Brad 
leys and Denfelds, but we also rarely con 
demn them for their honest mistakes. In 
our hearts we thank God that their mistakes 
are few and honest. We, by our silent 
anonymity, give our consent to their actions 
and decisions. But once in a while we rise 
up in a ridiculous sort of ineffectual wrath 
and write a letter to the editor, which we 
then have only sufhcient temerity to sign, 
ANonyMous “How ttn’ Map” Citizen. 


of q 4 
Intelligent Comment Despite Nausea 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I read with some interest and consider 
able nausea your January 1949 issue. There 
are several items in it deserving of comment. 

In the editorial, The Marines (or Who?) 
Won The War, the following paragraph 
appears: 

“The Army in the Pacific was some 15 
times as large as the Marine Corps. It 
killed several times more Japanese and took 
many times more Jap-held territory, and 
what is more, the Army did this with a far 
smaller proportion of casualties than the 
Marine Corps, chiefly because the ‘rush and 
die’ tactics the Marines used were contrary 
in Army belief, to modern combat.” 

Also on page 15, “The Tactical Argu 
ment,” you expand the same idea when dis 
cussing Army “cautiousness” in the rebut 
tal to Mr. Sherrod’s statement, page 14, 
that, “The Marine version (of the Saipan 
argument) was that forge-ahead tactics cost 
less in lives than trying to cut off the ene 
my’s tail by inches.” You state that the 
Army tactical doctrine called for “maneu 
ver at speed,” even in the smallest unit; and 
imply that the Marine Corps (especially 
H. M. Smith) disregarded the concept of 
maneuver in favor of the frontal assault by 
all units. 

That the United States Army is the finest 
Army in the world, I do not deny. Like 
wise, there is no doubt that it took more 
Jap-held territory and killed more Japanes¢ 
than the Marines. But you could never be 
more wrong if you think the Marine Corps 
wantonly and intentionally tossed away 
lives in frontal assaults because we did not 
believé in, and practice, “maneuver at 
speed.” 

I was in the S-3 Section of the 28th Ma 
rines, an infantry regiment of the 5th Ma 
rine Division, V Amphibious Corps, from 
the time the regiment was activated until it 
was returned to the States for demobiliza 
tion. Prior to that tour I was an instructor 
and Assistant Operations and Training Off 
cer in the Officer Candidates Class, Marine 
Corps Schools. In the school and in the 
regiment there was never a single offensive 
problem, regardless of size of unit involved, 
which did not have its very foundation in 
speedy maneuver. To refresh myself on 
this point, I reviewed all the old OCS and 
regimental training orders I have saved. 
Not a single one advocated or even men 
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tioned frontal assault. They all emphasized 
fire and maneuver, and they all emphasized 
aggressiveness and speed. Utilization of all 
pra ticable fire support in coordinated at 
tack was the keynote of training operations. 
Our infantry tactical doctrine Cother than 
the way, for many 
Army Field Manuals. 

\fter more than a year of this type of 
training, where did the 28th Marines go to 
fight? island, more 
heavily fortified than any other piece of 


amphibious) has, by 


vears been based on 


Iwo Jima, a small 


real estate in dispute, barring perhaps Ta 
rawa. Terrain and defenses were such that 


divisions, regiments, and, in most cases, 


It was a 
case of frontal! assault on those levels. How 


battalions could not maneuver. 
ever, the companies were able to maneuver 
platoons at times, platoons maneuvered 
squads, squads maneuvered fire teams and 
fire teams maneuvered individuals. Despite 
ill possible maneuver, casualties were ap 
palling result of 
attacks against a series of pillbox-cave, for 


The casualties were a 


ward and reverse slope Japanese positions 
which covered the island from stem to stern. 

Now, attack of any single position within 
i fortified line inevitably brings the attacker 
under fire from one or more supporting po 
sitions, if the positions are properly laid 
No matter how 
much maneuver and fire support you use, 


out—as they were on Iwo. 


casualties generally result. Ask any squad, 
platoon or company commander of any out 
fit in the world that cracked a fortified line, 
and he'll tell you the same thing. 

It so happens that Iwo was one of 
the several operations for which the Ma- 
rine Corps and its high casualty rate has 
been criticized. Peleliu, Eniwetok, Ta- 
rawa and Saipan are others—all of which 
were small, heavily defended islands with 
the terrain considerably in favor of the de- 
fender. Despite tremendous fire support 
and all possible maneuver, these objectives 
were tough nuts, and perhaps highlighted 
the brutal facts of war—that loss of human 
life is an inevitable consequence and that 
the lives of fighting men are subordinate to 
the aim of winning the war quickly. 

On the objectives just mentioned, Ma- 
rine units did forge ahead despite the op- 
position, because we believe that if a mis- 
sion is assigned by higher authority it is to 
be executed as rapidly as possible. When 
considered in the perspective of National 
war effort, the speedier an objective is 
seized the greater 1s the victory. 

You make reference to Army casualties 
as being lower, percentagewise, than those 
of the Marine Corps. That is undoubtedly 
true as a broad statement. However, the 
Army generally fought on much larger 
islands than the Marine Corps did and on 
islands which were not, except in certain 
areas, heavily fortified. Marine casualties 
on larger islands, less heavily defended, 
were I dare say about the same as those of 
the Army. Where there was opportunity 
for maneuver of major units and for em- 
ployment of fire support against hasty or 
unfortified positions, both the Army and 
Marine Corps took full advantage of the 
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Situation. 

Let's take a look at some figures. Sixty 
six thousand Marines participated in the 
seizure of Iwo, a small rugged bastion. 
Twenty thousand eight hundred casualties 
resulted or about 32% of the total force. At 
Peleliu, a similar bastion to Iwo, 24,000 
Marines took part, with casualties amount- 
ing to 5,400, or 22%. Whereas on Guam, 
a much larger island than the other two, 
37,000 Marines were committed and 6,700 
casualties resulted, or 18%; and Tinian, 
about four times the size of Iwo, much 
smaller than Guam, but not defended in 
strength at all points, was seized by ap 
proximately 35,000 troops and resulted in 
1,800 casualties or 5%. Tinian is, inci- 
dentally, one of the best examples of tactical 
surprise in the Pacific. 

Okinawa is a good example to use in 
comparing casualties. The 7th, 77th and 
96th Infantry Divisions seized over one- 
half of the tough southern half of the 
island and sustained an average of about 
67% casualties, as I recall. [Official figures 
are in the table below. Ep.] The Ist and 
6th Marine Divisions seized the entire 
northern half of the icland, which was only 
lightly defended, and a little less than one- 
half of the tough southern half, with an 
average casualty rate of 71%. Not very 
much difference, is there? 

It would be a long and arduous task to 
review all Pacific operations. But I am sat- 
ished you will find that Cif you really didn’t 
know it all along), considering the factors 
of terrain, enemy defenses, size of island 
and opportunity for maneuver, and capabil- 
ity of supporting forces (Navy, Air) Ma- 
rine casualties were about equal to those of 
the Army. It is as unsound to criticize Ma- 
rine tactics because we were assigned a 
series of difficult operations resulting in 
heavy casualties, as it is to say that the en- 
tire Army lacked aggressiveness because of 
the alleged “cautiousness” of one or two 
Army outfits. 

We, by the way, are not proud of our 
casualty rate. Rather, we are proud of the 
officers and men who conducted themselves 
with such gallantry and skill while those 
casualties were being sustained. 

In closing, let me say that there is a very 
definite place for both the Army and the 
Marine Corps in our National Defense Es- 
tablishment—the Army for the conduct of 
land warfare and the Marine Corps as an 
integral part of the balanced fleet. And we 
shall undoubtedly fight side by side at one 
time or another in any future conflict. To 
the end that cooperation and mutual con- 
fidence may be built up instead of de- 
stroyed, such shoddy journalism as exhibited 
by you in the case of Smith and Sherrod 
versus Smith, Jarman, Love, Richardson, 
Griner and The InFantry Journat should 
never have appeared in a professional mag- 
azine. 

I do not condone the recent actions of 
the principals in the case, but you, as edi- 
tors of a journal dedicated (I thought) to 
the advancement of military knowledge, 
are guilty of the greater crime in treating 


the whole case in the manner , 
It may be of incidental interes 
readers that the Intelligence Office 
Corps, who said, “Take it easy, \ 
know as well as I that 50 Japs in : 
look like 500,” (page 21, colum 
14) was Lieutenant Colonel T. R 
Army General Staff Corps, the on 
ofhcer I know of who headed a 
Staff Section in a Marine unit 
World War II, and an excellent « 
the way. 
Capt. F. E. Haynes, US\\C 
> This is by far the most interesting ang 
intelligent comment we have eived 
on the whole matter, even if we do no 
agree for a moment with ( aptain 
Haynes’ final comment on our shad 
journalism. Would he have had us keep 
still in the face of the untruths and dix 
torted facts given tremendously wide cir 
circulation by a high Marine com 
mander? Does he think his own Cor: 
would have said nothing had a four-sta; 
Army general attacked the Marines? 
The present loss figures for Okinawa 
are given in the table below. They ar 
preliminary and not final and appear in 
Okinawa: The Last Battle, in the series 
The War in the Pacific of the official 
history, U. S. Army in World War II. 


Tenth Army Casualties, 1 April to 
30 June 1945 


Battle 
Casualties 
onbattle 
Casualties 


N 


ALL UNITS 65,631 
ARMY 


CXXIV 

Corps) . ..34,736 
7th Div. .. . . 10,893 
27th Div. 5,224 
77th Div. 7,126 
96th Div. . . . 10,247 
TOTAL 

DIVISION 33,490 


MARINES 

CI 

Corps) .. .26,724 
Ist Div. ....13,002 
2d Div. ... 95 
6th Div. ... . 12,815 
TOTAL 

DIVISION 25,912 


OTHER ARMY 
AND MARINE 
TROOPS 6,229 


Ww 
© 
+ 
tN 
ro) 


1,320 4,909 

The effective officer and enlisted 
strength of the forces was as follows 

830 April 31 May 30 June 

ARMY ....102,250 167,971 190,301 

MARINE .. 88,500 58,894 2,489 


No separate figures on Marine division 
strength are shown and from the strength 
table we can only arrive at a general ides 
of Army and Marine strength at the 
height of the battle. Both Army and Ms 
rines included sizable numbers of non 
divisional ground and service forces. Th: 
average Army combat strength less thes: 
forces was, for April and May, about 
61,000 troops. We can roughly estimate 
the Ist and 6th Marine Divisions (um 
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on 2d which fought only briefly 
“, . tal of 35,000 for this same period. 
, taking the Army divisions casu- 
the whole period as shown in 
table, we would have the fol- 


Casualties 
rer Cent 


Average 
Strength 





Total 
Battle 
Per Cent 


\ 
61,000 21,779 36 11,711 19 
Marine 
Divs. .35,000 16,321 47 9,591 27 
[hese figures, it is acknowledged, give 
but a rough indication of comparative 
losses. The Journat will attempt to 


furnish better data later on—data which 
will take into consideration, also, the 
total days of hard fighting done by all 
livisions and the strength of the Japa 
nese opposition, if this proves possible. 
It does look, however, as if the Marine 
ssualties were somewhat higher in per 
-ent; and to The Journat the difference 
n nonbattle casualties (combat fatigue 
ind other illness) is indeed startling. 


4 4 4 
“Who Went Where?” 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


On page 19 of the January INFANTRY 
louRNAL appears this statement, “With 

ference to ‘Who Went Where’ of par 
ticular interest is a sworn statement by 
\Major General Ralph Smith as follows, 
During the period I was on Saipan I did 
jot know of . . . I repeat, I did not see any 
f his staff officers, etc.’” The gist of this 
sworn statement” being that staff officers 
f the Corps did not familiarize themselves 
with the situation in the 27th Division zone 
ind failed to visit the forward units. 

| was the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, 
f the V Amphibious Corps (Northern 
Iroops and Landing Force) during the as- 
ault on Saipan and Tinian. My operations 
ection included, in addition to a number 
f Marine officers, four exceptionally able 
ind energetic Army officers. I believe both 
the testimony of these officers and the rec- 
rd will verify the accuracy of what I have 
to report. 

During the brief period of a week to ten 
lays that General Ralph Smith was ashore 
n Saipan the members of the Corps G-3 
Section repeatedly visited the command 
posts and forward units of the 27th Divi- 
‘ion. I personally made one visit to the 
27th Division during that period. 

Should General -Ra!ph Smith refresh his 
memory I am confident he could not fail to 
recall that one afternoon on or about 20 
June, together with two Army officer mem- 
vers of the Corps G-3 Section, I visited the 
“th Division Command Post. We were 
conducted into the presence of General 
Ralph Smith who was then on the second 
loor of a small frame building located in a 
wooded area just west or perhaps a little 
southwest of Aslito Airfield. The General 
ind a considerable number of his staff, in- 
duding his Chief of Staff and G-3, were 
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gathered around a table. The General per 
sonally explained the situation to us and, 
when I inquired, he gave us instructions as 
to how to reach the Command Post of the 
165th Infantry then committed on the left 
before Nafutan Point. 

We then went to that CP, located in a 
heavily constructed reinforced concrete 
blockhouse beside Aslito Airfield. The regi 
mental commander received us, explained 
the situation and gave us a guide to his left 
assault battalion. We arrived at the Bat 
talion CP, located in a small Japanese farm 
house behind a coral rock fence. We had 
the situation explained to us and then 
visited the left flank company of this bat 
talion which, at the time we arrived, had 
just completed an attack, had taken a smal! 
jagged rise in the ground and had lost a 
number of men killed and wounded—the 
dead still lying where they had fallen. The 
Company was still engaged in a fire fight 
as we followed a 105 self-propelled gun 
which was moving forward in support of 
the Company action. As darkness was clos 
ing in and we were discussing the situation 
with the company commander, orders came 
from battalion for the unit to withdraw for 
the night to a position several hundred 
yards to the rear. 

In addition to the above the following 
can be documented and certified to. On the 
night of 22 June a lieutenant colonel from 
the Corps G-3 section personally delivered 
a communication to General Ralph Smith 
at his Command Post and briefly discussed 
the situation with him. 

A major from the Corps Operations Sec 
tion was attached to the 27th Division as 
liaison ofhcer prior to embarkation in the 
Hawaiian Islands. This officer remained 
with the 27th Division throughout the 
operation. During the operation ashore on 
Saipan this liaison officer reported to the 
Corps Command Post for daily staff con 
ferences and returned immediately upon 
their conclusion with a résumé of the con 
ference to the 27th Division CP. 

I and other members of the Corps G-3 
Section, in addition to staff visits to the 
forward units, made observation flights in 
liaison aircraft to obtain firsthand informa 
tion of terrain and to check boundaries and 
front-line positions when the situation re 
quired. One member of the G-3 Section 
lost his life in an observation flight while 
checking positions of the 4th Marine ard 
27th Infantry Divisions. 

I cannot speak accurately or with detailed 
information of the staff visits made to the 
27th Division by other general and special 
staff sections but I do recall that the G-2 
and G4 sections, both of which were 
headed by exceptionally capable, energetic 
and professionally able Army officers, were 
active in visiting forward units. 

While it is natural and understandable 
for forward units to feel that they are being 
neglected by the next higher echelon it is 
difficult to understand how General Ralph 
Smith could have gotten that impression. 

Should you wish documentation or the 
names of any of the officers involved I 


would be glad to furnish them to you. 
Cot. R. E. Hocasoom, USM 
Quantico, Va. 


1 t ’ 
ROTC Program 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Since when does Lt. Langerman [in the 
January “Letters to the Editor”] not get any 
map reading in his advanced ROTC course? 

I, too, am a recent graduate of the ROT( 
program—was in the first postwar class com 
missioned in the infantry. We studied map 
reading in both first and second year ad 
vanced course work as well as at summer 
camp. 

I agree that some advanced students 
need more refresher work before instructing 
basic students in combat arms. This pat 
ticularly is true of the Navy veterans. 

Summer camp at Fort Benning was not 
a “six weeks’ holiday” for us. We hiked as 
much as a compact schedule would permit 

two of 10 miles or over, as I remember 
It was not “impossible” to flunk out, either 
I can name several who did not get their 
commissions as expected. 

Battalion and regimental tactics are im 
portant to second lieutenants and should 
remain in the curriculum, because all 
newly commissioned officers do not get pla 
toons. 

We spent some time on company admin 
istration during both years and at camp. 
Perhaps more would prove useful, but so 
would another two weeks of camp. Much 
more thorough instruction could be in 
cluded on range procedure, administration, 
methods of instruction, and other subjects 
during the period added. 

No ROTC program can give an officer 
the experience that he needs. In my opin 
ion, the program is designed to enable him 
to get this experience through active re 
serve affairs, extension courses, and short 
tours of active duty. Past combat experi 
ence will prove useful to new junior ofh 
cers just as it will to any field grade officer 
I served with the infantry in [:aly. 

Did it ever occur to Lt. Langerman that 
thousands of ROTC commissioned officers 
prior to World War II had never seen a 
rifle squad in action? There will be many 
others in a similar situation as soon as the 
combat veterans—regardless of branch—all 
graduate from College and the fellows with 
basic ROTC 


Stages. 


training reach advanced 

The ROTC program is not perfect, but 
neither is any other part of the Army op 
erated for any single individual. I think it 
will be improved on as time passes. 

This is my first letter to the INFANTRY 
Journat, but I'd rather older, more ex 
perienced officers did not get an incorrect 
idea about the postwar ROTC training pro 
gram. The Army does not feel that they 
the recent ROTC graduates) are entirely 
unqualified for leading troops. They'll ac 
cept as many requests for active duty, I’m 
told, as officers who apply. 

Lr. Ermo Hester, Jr., ORC 

Columbus, Georgia. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


macht created by Seeckt, could not ap 
preciate the 


Why the German Navy Lost 


HITLER AND HIS ADMIRALS. Bb: 
Anthony K. Martienssen. E. P. Dut 
ton and Co. 275 Pages; Illustrations; 
Maps; Appendices; Index; $4.00. 
Raeder and Doenitz were Hitler’s a4 

mirals in World War II. Hitler once con 

“On land | am a hero, 

While al 


ways the Supreme Commander, Hitler 


hded to Raeder, 
but at sea | am a coward.” 
listened carefully to Raeder not only on 
matters of naval policy, but also on the 
whole conduct of the war, political 

well as military. When Raeder resigned 
1943 after a 
agreement with Hitler, 


in January violent dis 
who wanted to 
scrap all the capital ships, Doenitz, the 
cunning but shortsighted U-boat expert, 
He eventually finished 


Fuehrer 


took his place 
the war as the second—and last 
of the Third Reich. 

Raeder had a phenomenal grasp of 
and in foreign affairs his 
In domestic politics 
he was a simpleton. Several stupid esca 


naval strategy, 


judgment was sure. 


pades, which would have broken a less 
brilliant officer, almost ruined him, but 
in 1928 his competence made him Com 
mander in Chief of the practically non 
Navy. In the begin- 
ning he convinced Hitler of the necessity 
naval 
strength, realizing that the mobility of 
naval forces, combined with their ability 
to exert continuous pressure in any given 


existent Weimar 


of wedding foreign policy to 


area, constitutes a factor which can make 
or mar a foreign policy, especially a pol 
power. Blomberg and 
Fritsch, who nurtured the infant Wehr- 
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icv based on 


outstanding lesson of the 
First World War—that sea power was 
decisive, even to a continental power— 
and Raeder was as much hindered by 
them in rebuilding the German Navy as 
he was by the Versailles Treaty. The 
London Treaty of 1935, engineered by 
Hitler and backed by Raeder, tacitly 
freed Germany from some of the restric- 
tions of Versailles, and was in fact the 
first act of appeasement from which Hit- 
ler rose to attempt the domination of the 
world. Given this opportunity, Raeder 
planned a balanced fleet that would have 
been a decisive help to Hitler—if Hitler 
had started the war ten years later. 
However, by 1938, even though Hitler 
still promised the Wehrmacht that there 
would be no war until 1944 or 1945, 
Raeder was convinced that war was im- 
minent, and he perforce changed his 
plans. “Raeder’s conception of naval war 
against England was to aim at avoiding 
major leet actions and concentrate on 
attacks against British merchant ship- 
ping. U-boats and fast powerful surface 
ships acting independently or with air- 
craft carriers were envisaged as the best 
means of carrying out this policy. The 
development of the Naval Air Arm was 
strongly opposed by Goering . . . the 
High Command was also ‘land-minded’ 
and resented Raeder’s demands for ma- 
terial and manpower.” Hitler at first 
backed Raeder’s theories, and the initial 
German successes in the Atlantic and 
Norway proved their rightness. Raeder’s 
unsuccessful attempt to convince Hitler 
of the importance of the Mediterranean 


campaign until too late, and Hitler's rage 
at the loss of the Liitzow and the Hi; 
per, confirmed Raeder in his beliet that 
the war was lost, and in January 1943 bh: 
resigned. 

Since Germany was now committed 1 
a U-boat policy, it was inevitable that 
Doenitz, the U-boat specialist, would be 
named Naval Commander in Chief 
During the prewar years Karl Doenitz 
had not been too prominent. A U-boat 
and cruiser commander during the First 
World War, he early became an ardent 
follower of the Nazis, though not a party 
member, and he was a fanatical believe: 
in Hitler. A U-boat theorist of skill and 
imagination, he was totally ignorant ot 
the wider aspects of naval administration 
and strategy. A cunning and shrewd 
political manipulator, he was popular 
with the Nazi chieftains and with the 
junior naval officers. 

The military organization 
which these men worked was designed 
by Hitler in 1938 after he had dismissed 
Blomberg. Hitler became Supreme Com 
mander. He separated the three services 
from the War Ministry and made th 
independent units under Brauchitsch 
Goering and Raeder. Instead of. the old 
High Command he established a Su 
preme Command of the Armed Forces 
(the OKW) under Keitel and Jodl, which 
was no more than a coordinating agenc\ 
The three service commanders worked 
directly with Hitler, and their “Fuehrer 
Conferences” with him were the closes! 
approach to a War Council that Naz 
Germany ever had. It is from the ™ cord 
of these Fuehrer Conferences, the wa! 


within 
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URNAL 


des ©. the naval staff, operational or 
the personal files of Raeder 

: this book has been prepared. 

Comp rable in plan to Hart's The Ger 

» Ge erals Talk, this book is based on 

ume. ts rather than interviews, which 


n\ respects makes it more accucate. 


rhe facts have been skillfully extracted 
«om the mass of documents, expertly as- 
embled and presented with a fine ob- 

tivity. The events unfold themselves 


th dramatic continuity, exhibiting the 
evelopment, the triumph, and the fall 
f a potent, evil power. 

[he evidence presented here shows 
at the German Navy failed for three 
easons 

First, it was kept the smallest of the 
hee services. In the planning era of the 
niddle Thirties, Hitler allowed Raeder 
defy tradition and build a Navy co- 
wal to the other services. But when it 
ime to the pinch of war, the Navy was 
the first thing cut back. 

Second, Hitler was momentarily 
wayed by Raeder’s insistence on a bal- 
inced feet, but fundamentally he be- 
ieved in an unbalanced fleet, dominant 
n small craft and U-boats. 

Third, the lack of a Fleet Air Arm, 
nd the consistent unwillingness of 
Goering’s independent Air Force to pro- 
ide adequate air support, hampered the 
Navy in practically every oper ration, 

especially in the U-boat campaigns. 
The book presents facts and sidelights 
that are generally new: a projected in- 
sion of Ireland; the details of Opera- 
tion Sea Lion against England; the bitter 
warrels between the Nazi chieftains; 
the plot against Hitler; the scuttling of 
the Graf Spee, and the sinking of the 
dismarck and Athenia; the importance of 
Malta to the Allied effort; and the details 
{ the Nazi collapse. 

[his is an important book and an ab- 
orbing one. Air and ground soldiers 
will be interested in this naval view of 
the European theater and from it they 
can profit much. For naval readers, the 
nly things that can replace it are the 
tual documents on which it is based. 
\ well organized, informative and en- 
grossing volume, Hitler and His Ad- 
nirals takes a permanent place among 
the books on the Second World War. 
R.G. McC. 


Fighting Neighbors 


[HE CANADIAN ARMY 1939-45. By 
Colonel C. P. Stacey. The King’s 
Printer. 354 Pages; Illustrations; 
Maps; Appendices; Index; $2.50. 


This informal, but official, one-volume 
ummary of the Canadian Army in 
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World War II is a pleasure to read. Well 
written, beautifully illustrated with 
paintings and very clear maps, it tells 
with pride—but with no chest-thumping 
or glossing over of failures—the potent 
role that Canada played against the Axis. 

The Canadian Army suffered under 
peculiar psychological handicaps. There 
was a strong disinclination on the part 
of many Canadians to have any truck 
with a “foreign war,” and the troops who 
served overseas were at first inclined to 
agree that they should have stayed home. 
Quartered at Aldershot during the mis 
erable winter of 1939-1940, their morale 
sank lower and lower during the “phony 
war.” Alerted that spring to take part in 
the Norwegian fiasco, they got as far as 
Scotland, only to be returned when the 
campaign was lost before they could 
embark. Before the Canadians could 
join the B.E.F. in France, Hitler un 
leashed the blitz. It was not until after 
Dunkirk that the Canadian Ist Division 
landed, only to be withdrawn once again 
when Britain decide that a stand 
Europe was hopeless. On the other side 
of the world, untrained Canadian troops 
fought savagely in the seventeen-day 
campaign to hold Hong Kong. 

1 emphasize these false alarms and ex 
cursions not to belittle the Canadian 
Army but to point out the psychological 
handicaps under which its troops la 
bored, the morale problem that con 
fronted the Canadian commanders. 
Then, when the magnificent reconnais 
sance at Dieppe August 1942 was 
castigated by the civilians in Canada as 
a failure and a sign of the “bankruptcy of 
Canadian generalship” the boost it had 
given the Canadian Army's morale was 
dissipated. The fantastic “invasion” of 
Kiska, in which the Canadians took part, 
did nothing to improve the Canadian sol 
dier’s idea of how the war was being 
run. 

That any army can take a licking of 
this kind—which in many ways is worse 
than defeat in combat—and come back 
to do the extremely effective work the 
Canadians did in North Africa, Italy and 
the European Theater is ample proof 
that it is a fighting army. 

Colonel Stacey tells his story well. He 
is not content, as are too many of our 
military writers today, to paraphrase op 
erational reports. He analyzes the opera- 
tions, draws conclusions, and places the 
operation with respect to its effect on the 
whole campaign. His history is a model 
one, and if this one-volume summary is 
a foretaste of the three-volume history 
being prepared under his direction, this 
reader for one looks forward to it with 


the greatest anticipation.—R. G. McC. 


Training Guides 
COMPANY OFFICERS HAND 
BOOK. By Col. Arcadi Gluckman 
and Col. Lawrence E. Shaw. W. T. 
Lee Company, 1948. 267 Pages; In- 
dex; Illustrated; $2.50. 


BASIC TRAINING GUIDE. By Fred 
erick L. Pond. The Military Service 
Publishing Company, 1948. 318 
Pages; Index; $2.50. 

These two books, although they are 
dissimilar in approach and were evi 
dently conceived by their authors to serve 
two different purposes, cover a great deal 
of the same ground—the basic training 
program of the ground soldier. 

The authors of Compan) Officers 
Handbook have attempted to jam into a 
poc ket-size handbook a refresher outline 
in subjects which the company ofhicer 
will have to handle in training, and in 
some phases of company administration. 
They have included some very good ma 
terial on weapons and on other basic 
training subjects, but they have also in 
cluded such odd items as a canned lec 
ture on sex morality, a lecture to newly 
commissioned ofhcers, a lecture to newly 
made NCOs, and a lecture to recruits, 
all of which fall something short of being 
inspired. 

Colonels Gluckman and Shaw have 
also devised a table of Principles for Of 
ficers, which includes among other things 
the following: 

Means or Enpinc War: 
Chink of nothing but victory. 
Spirit of offensive. The bayonet 
Hatred of enemy. No sentimen 
tality. 
Propaganda. 

One suspects that even a company ofh 

cer knows by this time that the means of 

ending a war are somewhat more com 
plex than these. 

There is at least one gross error in this 
book, which, however inadvertently it 
may have been included, tends to make 
other material suspect. The authors re 
fer, in a roundup of regimental staff 
duties, to a Regimental Machine Gun 
and Howitzer Officer. To the best of 
my knowledge the Regimental Machine 
Gun and I lowi itzer Officer departed from 
the scene about the same time as the 
Regimental Machine Gun Company, 
shortly after World War I. 

On the whole, however, this p is 
useful. The authors have used a con 
siderable amount of poor judgment as to 
what shoul 1 and should not be included, 
but I believe that the company officer 
who buys a copy will very quickly be 
able to sort the useful from the useless 

Basic Training Guide is designed 
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No Place 
To Hide 


By DAVID BRADLEY 


NO PLACE TO HIDE is the 
story of what an atomic bomb 
can do to ships, or water, or land, 
and to human beings. It was 
written by a man who acted as 
radiological monitor at the Bi- 
kini tests—a man whose business 
it was to measure the radioactiv- 
ity which was left after the bomb 
had exploded. 

Some people are wondering why 
the Navy is towing battleships 
out to sea and sinking them by 
gunfire. David Bradley tells why 
—quietly and effectively. 

After the underwater explosion 
at Bikini, every tarred seam, 
every painted deck, every hull 
was broadcasting a warning of 
ugly death. The water of the la- 
goon, the floating oil slick, the 
sand of the bottom, the coral and 
rocks radiated destruction. And 
even after shorter-lived radiation 
faded the menace of free plu- 
tonium remained—the most in- 
sidious poison known, the most 
difficult to detect. 

The persistent power of the 
bomb after it has exploded is its 
greatest menace. One bomb could 
spread contamination over the 
mightiest seaport—and render it 
uninhabitable for years, perhaps 
forever. “The problem of decon- 
taminating the total surface of a 
battleship or the brick and ce- 
ment of a future Hiroshima re- 
mains practically insoluble.” 


$2.00 
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supplement the material available to of- 
ficers and NCOs responsible for training 
recruits. It covers all of the basic train 
ing subjects listed in MTP 21-1, 1947, 
with each subject broken down into three 
parts: a brief résumé of the scope of the 
subject and references available; a ques- 
tion and answer section that covers most 
of the major points of the instruction; a 
series of sample tests (practical work) 
that the instructor can use to check on 
the efficiency of the training. 

The book is subject to the usual faults 
of such guides. It obv iously cannot cover 
every point in every subject, and the in- 
structor will have to exercise a certain 
amount of judgment when he uses it. It 
is a useful training aid, but not the 
“school solution” or an easy way for the 
instructor to avoid preparing his own 
material. 

The publishers also recommend it 
highly to recruits as a means of speeding 
their own training, but here I disagree. 
lo someone who presumably knows 
nothing of the subjects, the book will be 
more a source of confusion than enlight 
enment. The recruit will be better off if 
he takes his training from day to day or 
studies the references his instructor gives 
him. He will otherwise find himself 
learning the wrong material, or the right 
material incorrectly. 

One also wonders whether the author 
could not have written his preface in 
English. I quote: “Learning is gained 
most readily when the effect upon the 
individual will be most satisfactory to 
him. Motivate instruction by showing 
each man the need of the training to 
keep him alive and fighting in combat. 
Rewards and punishments provide in- 
centives. Blame and censure induce per- 
sonal drives, but remember that ‘More 
flies can be caught with a drop of honey 
than with a barrel of vinegar.’ ” 

It is bad enough that the Department 
of the Army persists in writing its man- 
uals in “fieldmanualese,” but I see no 
reason why a private publisher should 
believe that its customers will pay money 
to read the same thing.—O. C.S 


THE GRAND DESIGN. By John Dos 
Passos. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
440 Pages; $3.50. 

This novel has received the most con- 
trasting reviews of any book of fiction in 
recent years. High praise on the one 
hand—and complete condemnation on 
the other, particularly by leftists, al- 
though few reviews were sourer than the 
one that appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

I remember how angry Three Soldiers 
made me twenty years and more ago. Not 





that it wasn't a fine novel. I sin 
to see, as a man of enlisted sery). ¢ jy 
first World War, the ability , } 

promising writer used to portriy three 


neurotic Americans and what war did 
to them—especially when I siw th» 
hundreds of thousands of people wer 


reading it, and a large part of them 
cepting is as a generally accurate pictur, 
of Americans at war and | knew 
wasn’t. I assumed that Mr. Dos Pace 
had written it as a protest against war 
and certainly he had every right to make 
that kind of book and anyone had th. 
fullest right to read But it did, | 
thought, distinct harm to the national 
defense. 

Now in Grand Design we have the 
maturer Dos Passos who examines stil] 
another phase of American life—the 
earlier days of the New Deal—but nov 
comes much closer to cutting a true cross 
section with his incisive, though to me 
scratchy pen. In a style that to me is to 
solid to flow, this author does describ: 
New Dealers as they were, and man 
different kinds. And I would not agree 
for a moment with those reviewers who 
patently condemn the book as an attack 
upon all that is liberal. What they are 
really sore at is Dos Passos’ accurate pas 
sages on Communists and their methods 
of infiltration into the earnest do-good 
activities which did contain many a sin 
cere, nonradical citizen trying to give his 
country a lift, often at some personal 
sacrifice. There are fine insights too inti 
personal aggrandizement and empir 
building, inept administration, and go 
erment by cocktail party, including als 
the influence of wives, secretaries and 
girl friends upon government. 

The style of Grand Design is not 
enough of a drawback (many vociferous 
ly admire Dos Passos’ writing) to tak 
much of the pleasure out of reading an 
extremely accurate commentary in novel 
form on a terrific period of American his 


tory.—G. V. 


ie 
ul 


Sh!.... Sh! 

THREE THOUSAND YEARS Ol 
ESPIONAGE. Edited by Kurt Singer 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945 
379 Pages; Index; $3.00. 

The history of espionage runs paralle 
with the history of warfare. Probably 
no army has ever conducted a war with 
out the services of those characters 
some famous, some sous ce are 

“agents” for our side and “spies” for the 
enemy. The profession might be illed 
the world’s fourth oldest, for at the time 

when Homer was recording the story 0 

the Trojan Horse, the business o! \ 

nage and use of fifth columns had long 
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nsidered among the secret sci- 
erhaps the first recorded use of 
column was by the army of 
Foyptian King Thothmes III. Two hun- 
ivily armed soldiers were sewed 
ato flour sacks and smuggled by their 
antain into the besieged city of Jaffa. 
The Old Testament contains nine in- 
ta ot spying. 

People become spies for all sorts of 


eas! Some are little people who 
barely earn a living at the business. 
he ire others—officials, plain in 


riguers, and high brass—who demand 
ey. Some offer their services out 
f pure patriotism, or merely for adven 
ure. Operators are often known to work 
- both sides—until one side catches on. 
Some spies are impressed into service 
gainst their will. 

Mr. Singer’s anthology of the world’s 
greatest factual spy stories ranges trom 
Rahab the Harlot Joshua 2:1), the first 
female fifth columnist, to modern espio 

ve on a global scale. You won't find 
iny hoop-la about beautiful lady spies 
vho can memorize artillery ballistical 

ta from a glance at drawings in the 

ssession of general staff officers. Nor 
vill you find any instruction in the 
udiments of espionage, treachery, or 
fth column methods. You will simply 
vet several hours’ enjoyment from read 
ng of the adventures of Mr. Singer's 

llection of characters: Alexander the 
Great, whom Gls can blame for initiating 
postal censorship; Alfred the Great, pio 
neer of the English secret service; Schul- 
meister, Napoleon’s daring but unre 
vatded spy; Fouché, servant to many 
masters; Lafayette Baker, brigadier gen 
ral and “unofhcial” spy of the Civil 
War, Stieber, father of Prussian spies; 
Rintelen, the “dark invader” of World 
War |; Trebitsch-Lincoln, adventuret 

n three continents; Louise de Bettignies, 
he beautiful Belgian spy who really 
tound high adventure; Wassmuss, the 
German agent who came out winner; 
Sidney Reilly, British spy in Bolshevist 
Russia; Kenji Doihara, “the Lawrence of 
Manchuria” and spymaster of Japan; the 
spionage school in Leningrad; Walter 
Canaris, the German admiral who never 
vore a uniform; Laurenti Beria, master 
mind of Moscow’s Lubianka Street; the 
Soviet blueprint for global espionage. 
[here are these and many other stories. 

Some of the accounts are related by the 
rincipals themselves, like Samuel Pepys, 
franz von Rintelen, Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, Jan Valtin. Other tales are from 
the writings of historians like Herodotus, 
Richard Wilmer Rowan, René Fiilép- 
Miller, Carl Van Doren, Stefan Zweig, 
loseph Gollomb. In addition, the editor's 
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foreword offers an excellent outline his- 


tory of espionage.—N. J. A. 
Guide to Russian Business 


LET’S DO BUSINESS WITH RUS 
SIA. By Stella K. Margold. Harper 


and Brothers. 244 Pages; Index; $3.50. 
~ 


he author is undeniably a recognized 
authority on why the American busi 
nessman should do business with Russia 
and how he can make a profit out of the 
deal. She is a specialist on Russian busi 
ness methods for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Mrs. Margold has no patience with 
those who say the United States should 
chop off a lucrative export-import busi 
ness with the Soviets because we dislike 
their politics. Contrary to the superficial 
opinion of people who know nothing 
about these matters, there is now an im 
pressive volume of business going on, she 
says, which can be greatly expanded to 
the mutual advantages of the American 
businessman and the American govern 
ment. 

The Mrs. Margold, 
need pots and pans, shoes, sewing ma 
chines, radios, vacuum cleaners, prefabri 
cated housing, motion pictures, boxcars, 
and a hundred and one other items that 
American businessmen can sell them at 
a profit. In return Russia has things to 
sell that Americans need—copper, man 
ganese, tungsten, platinum, cobalt, nick- 
el, timber, pulpwood, flax, furs. So why 
not take advantage of the opportunity? 

‘Most of the book is devoted to detailed 
instruction for the American business 
man on the procedures to be foliowed in 
dealing with Russia—trade development, 
bank relations, loan possibilities, current 
export and import regulations. There is 
no propaganda at all, pro or con, only 
commercial facts by a Government au 
thority on the subject of Russian trade. 

Cor. Prestey W. Metron. 


a 
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Unbiased Account 


POLITICAL POWER IN THE USSR 
1917-1947. By Julian Towster. Ox 
ford University Press. 443 Pages; 
$6.00. 


It is unusual to find a book about the 
Soviet Union that is not colored by an 
emotional bias for or against Commu 
nism. Here is an objective analysis of the 
theory and structure of Soviet Govern 
ment. The writer, an assistant professor 
of political science at the University of 
Chicago, spent several years of research 
preparing his manuscript, and the text is 
profusely annotated with references to 
original Russian source material. Dr. 





The Medal of Honor 
of the 


United States Army 


Here is the complete history of the 
Medal of Honor in the United States. 


Here is the story of 172 years of com 
bat—a story told the hard way in terms 
the men whose gallantry beyond the 
demands of duty won the highest recog 
nition which the United States could give 


them. 


These are brief, pointed stories of sheer 


award 


courage ranging from the first 
made in the Civil War to Private Francis 
lith New York 
to Gus Kefurt, Staff Sergeant, 
Infantry, in World 


War II for two days of brilliant, savage 


Donald, Company A, 
nfantry, 


Company K, 15th 


ighting which culminated when “he re 
fused to be evacuated, but, during several 
moved 


ore counterattacks painfully 


bout under intense small-arms and mor 
tar fire stiffening the resistance of his 
platoon by encouraging individual men 


and by his own fire until he was killed.” 


Beautifully bound, beautifully printed, 
THE MEDAL OF HONOR is an official 
publication of the Department of the 
Army, includes photos of Medal of Honor 
winners of World War II, lists of persons 
who Medal of 


broken down by wars and campaigns, by 


have won the Honor, 
last names, states from which they en 
tered service, and an appendix listing the 
medals of the 
Medals of 


Honor won in each campaign fought by 


decorations and service 


Army, and the number of 


1e Army 


$4.50 


Order from 
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Towster interprets for his readers the pire. Half an hour later, sun! 
evolution of the Soviet Union since its the English expeditions to Mu 
inception at the time of the October will be wondering what you 
Revolution in 1917 to the post-World look for. : 
in ONE package— War Il development of 1948. He por- It would be hard to think of 
trays lucidly the role played by the Party, present for a soldier overseas. 0 
BOTH sides of the fight— the industrial workers, the agricultural one with a taste for tich and f; 
workers, the intelligentsia, the army, and This is the re-edition and rey 
the varied nationalities of the Union. book issued first in 1940. Son f the 


CORAL AND Without criticizing or commending the old petty errors are still with us, “Syp 


Communist leadership, the author pre- Wén” and “Sun Yat-sen” are listed sep, 
BRASS sents dispassionately the ruthless policies _ rately in the index, though F. D. Roo 
which are used to attain their objectives. yelt and Franklin D. Roosevelt are om 
Commenting on the complete liquidation similarly distinguished. Inflation has 
of five subordinate states, with a popu- been baying after all publishers; its hot 
lation of two million people, which had _ breath can be seen on Houghton Mifflin 
attempted to break away from Russian The new edition is less legible and harde: 
domination during World War II, he on the eyes than the spacious prewar 
says, “The first of these, the German version. It also costs more mone hd The 
Volga ASSR, was abolished in the au maps have been replaced and supple 
tumn of 1941, following disclosure of mented in great part by the kind of un 
diversionist activities among its German satisfying cartoon map which the war 
population. Similarly, during 1943-5, time press popularized. Yet all these 
the Kalmyk, Chechen Ingush, and Cri- defects are minor. The new edition is 
mean Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- like the old, a lifetime reference and , 
publics, and the Karachev Autonomous — thousand afternoons of fun.—Paut M 
Region were abolished on the ground A, LrneparcER. 
that their populations did not offer op : 
position to treacherous collaborationist Accurate Sense About China 
groups, which were formed among them CHINA: THE LAND AND THI 
during the German occupation and PEOPLE. By Gerald F. Winfield 
by GENERAL HOLLAND Ma. SMUT, USMC which fought alongside the Germans William Sloane Associates. 437 Pages 
against the USSR. Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 
The vitriolic memoirs of “Howlin’ The book has apparently been written No issues seethe in this book: no 
Mad” Smith, including his own story of primarily for use in colleges and univer- masses surge; nobody's reputation is 
the 27th Division on Saipan. sities. It would, however, be valuable lasted. The reader who looks for ; 
on the reference shelf of the layman.—  “golution” to China’s many problems will 


8:33.00 Cor. Prestey W. Metron. find something far rarer than a political 


— formula. He will find a conscience—the 
Lifetime Reference “se “ eileat 
conscience of a scientist who is not 


and AN ENCYCLOPEDI \ OF WORLD ashamed of being a Christian, the con 
HISTORY. Compiied and Edited by science of an expert who is willing « 


_ = William L. Langer. Houghton Mif- ;emain a human being. 
rhe History Of The flin Company. 1270 Pages; Index; Ap- een i . < warmly and 
mdicon Coneaiagiedl Tallon Blogs: sudintmuteoht events, iby co oe 
- pendices; Genealogicz S; S 4 rely w : an expert 
27th INFANTRY $7.50. can tell you how surprisingly much of 
DIVISION If | were going back to the well-named _ the information on China is new ev ent 
old Dragon Club in Assam, to face the him, whatever his field. The material is 
=» tame 0. vais prospect of six weeks of rain for every new because the author has combined 
afternoon of sunshine, this is the book I _ thirteen years’ grass roots experience with 
Official historian with the 27th Divi. Would take with me. It’s a dictionary of _ the Chinese and the results of wide but 
sion, author of “Smith vs. Smith” in the “tes, comprising all of human history unconventional research. He started out 
: from the beginning of time down to Sep- as a public-health man, and he is stil 
tember 2, 1945. History is presented in capable of becoming fascinatingly exact 
a clean-cut, wonderfully compact narra- about the intimate life of a worm called 
tive with dates, names, places and events _Fasciolopsis buskii—a parasite which cast 
well presented in boldface type. a blight across thickly settled pr yvinces 
$10.00 Like a first-class dictionary or a good almost as deadly as radiological contam 
handbook of quotations, this book is not nation. But the author tried to apply his 
Order from easy to use. It’s too much fun. If you _ public health theories to the working life 
' start out on a search for the name of the _ of the Chinese common people. In fitting 
Turkish ruler who defeated the Hun- his medical teaching and his theories 
INFANTRY JOURNAL garians in 1526, you will stumble over the everyday affairs of the Chinese, he 
1115 - 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D.C. an admirable digest of the treaty of West- learned things which whole generations 
phalia, or the weird military-political of “old China hands” had not bx sthered 

——— growth of the forgotten Lithuanian Em- _ to notice. 
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November Infantry Journal, author of 
the story of Saipan which appeared in 
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rst nine chapters of the book 

h topics as geography, agricul- 

t, health, education, language, 
ent, and warfare in China. The 

lf, comprising seven chapters, 

the sanest set of approaches for 
zing China which this reviewer 
n. The author goes behind the 
sting of most contemporary jour 
ind explores the problems which 
eally do matter—sanitation, agricultural 
development, the pressure of reckless 
verpopulation, and education. He 
makes short work of the Communist 
myth that an ancient, filthy, disease- 
ridden, overcrowded and disorderly sub- 
intinent can be turned into an Asiatic 
Indiana overnight by the single word 
democracy’ or the removal of “landlord- 
sm and imperialism.” A Chinese who is 
stinking and half-sick and hungry is not 
going to be deodorized with a ballot; 
something more on the order of soap is 
required. 

In terms of the current news, Winfield 
performs the miracle of being fair to both 
Nationalists and Communists. He does 
not whitewash the Kuomintang, and 
willingly exposes Kuomintang repres- 
sion, apathy, and incompetence. But he 
points out that Communist despotism is 
feared by the masses whom it proposes 
to benefit, and that the Communists— 
while good at making promises—lack the 
technical and scientific facilities to make 
their promises come true. 

This is the best new book on China in 
i long, long time. It has the quality of 
first-class, firsthand shop talk which can 
make almost any topic interesting. And 
the China which emerges from these 
pages smells just exactly right.—Paur 
\l. A. LineBARGER. 
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Here, in countless details, flashes 
of insight, and penetrations of char- 
acter, the whole flaming story of the 
Civil War comes to life and into 
focus. ORDEAL BY FIRE gives the 
reader a complete understanding of 
the logic of those years of fighting 
by studying the characters of men 
such as Hooker, Thomas, Sherman, 
Grant and Lee. 

“The best one-volume history of 
the American Civil War.” 

Bernard DeVoto 
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Lion in the Way 
History of the 106th Infantry Division 


By ¢ LR. En Dupuy 


Now for the first time the complete story of St. Vith 
the focal point of the Battle of the Bulge is told plainly 
ind bluntly: the story of the 106th Infantry Division 
an outfit whose reputation was censored to death, whose 
hghting men held Von Rundstedt for three crucial days. 
while their flanking outfits melted like snow; a division 
which may have saved the whole European campaign 

Told by a competent and qualified military historian 

based on two years of research—the History of the 
106th Infantry Division is a vital link in the under 


standing of the European war 


$5.00 
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A History of the Fifth Army 


Edited by LT. COL. CHESTER G. stage 





The magnificent story of one of 

the bitterest campaigns of al! time 

Fifth Army’s drive up the Italian 

boot, over the Apennines, through 

the Po Valley and into the Alps 

will :ank with the classic military 

histories of all time. 
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the Arno River, the Gothic Line, the Po—these were 

incidents in one of the most grinding campaigns in 
history. 

SALERNO TO THE ALPS is a brilliant study of the 

staff work, the logistics, the tactics, the combat which 


secured Italy. $6.00. 
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